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Putting  the  hobbles  on  perp  walks? 

Courts  look  askance  at  police  playing  to  the  media 


The  “perp  walk,"  a law 
enforcement  tradition  in  which 
suspects  are  paraded  before  the 
hungry  eyes  of  the  news  media, 
may  be  about  to  take  its  last  few 
steps,  depending  on  the  outcome  of 
a case  now  before  the  U.S. 

Supreme  Court. 

In  recent  years,  the  concept  of 
the  perp  walk  has  evolved  from  the 
likes  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  being 
escorted  on  his  fatal  walk  through  a 
Dallas  police  garage  to  a practice 
that  now  includes  media  ride- 
alongs  with  police  and  standard 
television  fare  such  as  the  show 
"Cops"  and  other  reality-based 
programs. 

One  Federal  judge  in  New  York 
has  already  weighed  in  on  the 
subject,  with  a ruling  that  forced 
the  Police  Department  there  to 
suspend  the  practice  of  perp  walks. 

It  was  amid  growing  public 
concern  over  privacy  issues  that 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  March 
heard  two  cases,  combined  into  a 
single  argument,  which  questioned 


A “perp  walk”  that  went  awry  before  the  eyes  of  America:  the  killing 
of  Presidential  assassin  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in  1963. 


whether  media  ride-alongs  violate  the 
Fourth  Amendment  rights  of  those 
whose  homes  are  the  target  of  police 


raids. 

The  Court  is  expected  to  render  its 
decision  in  June 


In  one  case.  Wilson  v.  Laync,  a 
lower  court  had  refused  to  allow  a 
Rockville,  Md.,  couple  to  pursue  a 
suit  against  the  Montgomery 
County  Sheriff's  Office  and 
Federal  marshals  who  took  a 
Washington  Post  reporter  and 
photographer  along  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  capture  the 
residents’  fugitive  son.  No 
photographs  of  the  couple,  who 
were  roused  from  sleep,  were 
printed. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  District,  based  in 
Richmond,  Vu„  held  that  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  in  1992.  the 
law  was  sufficiently  unclear  as  to 
make  the  officers  involved  immune 
from  personal  liability. 

The  second  case,  Hanlon  v. 
Berger,  involved  a couple  whose 
75,000-ucre  Montana  ranch  wus 
raided  in  1993  by  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  agents  on  suspicion  that 
eagles  were  illegally  being  killed 
there.  Agents  only  briefly  entered 
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Getting  a handle  on  racial  profiling 
before  calls  for  data  collection  take  hold 
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With  the  controversy  over  alleged 
racial  profiling  by  New  Jersey  State 
Police  troopers  having  expanded  to  in- 
clude scrutiny  of  the  patrol  practices  of 
other  police  departments  across  the 
country,  law  enforcement  organizations 
have  pushed  the  profiling  issue  to  the 
top  of  their  agendas,  coming  out  with 
their  own  preemptive  proposals  for 
eliminating  bias  that  may  exist  during 
traffic  stops  before  official  calls  for  data 
collection  can  be  implemented. 

In  a speech  to  the  National  Press 
Club  in  April.  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  came  out  strongly  for  gathering 
racial  background  information  from 
motorists  during  traffic  stops  — a 
policy  that  even  some  police  groups 


concede  will  help  determine  whether 
officers  are  targeting  racial  minorities. 
Reno  stated  she  also  plans  to  include 
questions  about  police  behavior  in  the 
annual  National  Crime  Victimization 
Survey. 

"Some  people,  especially  those  in 
minority  communities,  are  wondering 
whether  our  success  in  reducing  crime 
has  been  due  to  overly  aggressive  po- 
lice officers  who  ignore  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  Americans."  Reno  said.  "No 
matter  what  the  data  show,  the  percep- 
tion of  too  many  Americans  is  that  po- 
lice officers  cannot  be  trusted." 

Reno’s  position  places  her  at  odds 
with  many  of  the  country's  leading  po- 
lice organizations,  which  strongly  op- 


pose such  data-collection  measures.  In 
a report  released  in  April  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, the  group's  president.  Ronald  S 
Neubaucr  stated  that  the  reporting  re- 
quirements in  a bill  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Conyers,  (D-Mich.) 
would  "be  easily  circumvented  by  er- 
roneous or  non-reports"  filed  by  biased 
officers. 

‘This  can  lead  to  jeopardizing  of- 
ficer safety  and  to  offending  motorists." 
said  Neubaucr,  who  is  police  chief  of 
St.  Peters.  Mo.  "The  cost,  practicality, 
and  problems  inherent  in  collecting  and 
distributing  the  data  were  also  of  con- 
cern." 

Conyers's  bill,  the  Traffic  Stops  Sta- 


tistics Study  Act  of  1999,  has  sparked 
an  outpouring  of  resentment  by  many 
law  enforcement  groups,  who  disap- 
prove of  it  on  both  philosophical  and 
practical  grounds.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire police  to  collect  racial  data  on 
motorists  stopped  for  traffic  violations, 
for  analysis  by  the  Justice  Department 
to  see  whether  minorities  arc  indeed 
being  targeted  by  law  enforcement  as 
part  of  routine  patrols. 

Among  the  most  heated  responses 
has  come  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Officers,  which  lobbied 
against  a similar  bill  introduced  by 
Conyers  during  the  last  Congress  — a 
bill  that  eventually  died  in  the  Senate. 

"NAPO  acknowledges  that  the  po- 
lice profiling  debate  is  a challenge  faced 


proves  its  mettle  in 
for  biochem  terrorism 


Louisville 

readiness 

Should  terrorists  stage  a chemical 
or  biological  attack  on  the  urban  United 
States  anytime  soon,  perhaps  the  safest 
place  in  the  country  to  be  is  Louisville, 
according  to  the  FBI.  which  set  up  a 
model  task  force  there  last  year  to  pre- 
pare for  such  a contingency. 

.The  Louisville-Jefferson  County 
Crisis  Group  was  put  to  the  test  last 
October,  proving  itself  able  to  deliver 
a swift  and  coordinated  response  when 
area  abortion  clinics  received  threaten- 
ing letters  purportedly  containing 
deadly  anthrax  bacteria,  said  FBI  Spe- 
cial Agent  K.D.  Lane 

"We  knew  each  other.”  he  told  The 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  "We  had 


respect  and  instant  credibility  for  each 
other.  That  team  just  came  together  that 
day." 

The  group.  Lane  said,  should  serve 
as  a example  to  other  cities  in  develop- 
ing their  own  crisis  teams. 

Federal  officials  said  in  March  that 
they  planned  to  fine-tune  the  task  force 
of  emergency  responders,  law  enforce- 
ment. health-care  providers  and  offi- 
cials from  other  government  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  with  a week  of  train- 
ing scheduled  to  begin  June  7 Dr 
William  Smock,  a professor  of  emer- 
gency medicine  at  the  University  of 
Louisville,  who  heads  the  group's  medi- 
cal task  force,  said  he  expects  person- 


nel from  each  of  the  area's  four  hospi- 
tals to  attend  the  session. 

Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  are 
ahead  of  the  curve,  he  said  While  pre- 
paredness levels  vary  among  the  four 
hospitals,  the  University  hospital,  he 
said,  has  invested  in  nerve-gas  antidote 
and  has  trained  its  emergency-room 
personnel  to  deal  with  the  victims  of  a 
terrorist  chemical  or  biological  attack. 

"The  problem  in  a mass  disaster  is 
that  patients  are  going  to  go  every- 
where." he  told  The  Courier-Journal . 
“You  can't  let  patients  come  into  your 
facility  and  contaminate  it  and  your 
personnel." 

Hospitals  will  be  on  the  front  lines 


of  any  such  attack.  Lane  warned  dur- 
ing a meeting  in  March  with  a group  of 
health-care  officials.  "If  it  ever  happens, 
it  will  be  chaos,  and  we'd  better  be  pre- 
pared to  control  that  chaos."  he  said. 

Bob  Bueter.  director  of  facility  man- 
agement at  Floyd  Memorial  Hospital  in 
nearby  New  Albany.  Ind..  said  that  a 
session  in  March  held  by  Lane  and  of- 
ficials from  the  Louisville-Jefferson 
County  Emergency  Management 
Agency  left  him  with  a sense  that  his 
hospital's  emergency  drills  and  contin- 
gency drills  have  left  it  well  prepared. 
In  the  near  future,  he  said,  the  hospital 
will  have  to  decide  whether  to  equip 
itself  with  a decontamination  facility. 


by  both  America's  law  enforcement 
officers,  as  well  as  the  public."  said 
NAPO's  president.  Robed  T.  Scully. 
"The  solution  to  this  challenge  is  not 
found  in  the  legislation  introduced  by 
Representative  Conyers." 

NAPO  opposes  the  Conyers  bill 
because  it  presumes  that  officers  rou- 
tinely stop  minority  motorists  purposely 
to  discriminate  against  them.  Scully 
said.  It  also  makes  the  assumption  that 
citations  are  handed  out  more  fre- 
quently to  black  drivers  than  to  white 
motorists  Scully  dismissed  that  conten- 
tion. assening  that  police  often  do  not 
even  know  the  race  or  ethnic  back- 
ground of  an  individual  when  they  sec 
a traffic  offense. 

The  bill,  he  said,  would  place  an 
undue  burden  on  police  and  lengthen 
traffic  stops.  “One  of  the  most  vulner- 
able moments  for  a law  enforcement 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — More  than  20 
police  officers  reportedly  have  been  or- 
dered to  appear  before  a stale  grand  jury 
investigating  allegations  that  Hartford 
police  demanded  sexual  favors  from 
prostitutes.  Four  current  and  former 
Hartford  officers  were  arrested  on  April 
7 and  charged  with  using  their  author- 
ity and  the  threat  of  force  to  coerce  pros- 
titutes into  performing  sex  acts  and 
posing  for  photographs.  The  four  of- 
ficers were  Jesus  Rivera,  30;  Michael 
F.  Basile,  41;  Salvatore  Abatcillo,  35; 
and  former  officer  Jose  L.  Pizarro,  35, 
who  resigned  in  December.  Another 
officer  has  pleaded  guilty  to  related 
charges,  and  additional  arrests  arc  ex- 
pected in  the  case. 

To  protest  the  slow  pace  of  contract 
talks  with  the  stute,  some  members  of 
the  union  representing  state  troopers 
have  suggested  they  might  start  issu- 
ing warnings  instead  of  speeding  tick- 
ets. The  state  had  rejected  a union  offer 
of  a 4-pcrcent  increase  every  year  for 
three  years,  instead  offering  a total  raise 
of  not  more  than  3 percent  over  the 
same  period. 

Emma  Jones,  the  mother  of  an  un- 
armed black  driver  who  was  shot  and 
killed  by  a white  East  Haven  police 
officer  on  April  14.  1997,  filed  u Fed- 
eral lawsuit  in  her  son's  death  on  April 
5.  The  suit  seeks  unspecified  damages 
from  Officer  Robert  Flodquist,  who  was 
not  prosecuted  in  the  case.  Flodquist 
was  cleared  of  criminal  wrongdoing 
amid  evidence  that  the  suspect  had  con- 
sumed alcohol  and  an  aggression-in- 
ducing psychedelic  drug 

In  response  to  a number  of  boaters 
getting  stuck  in  Clinton  Harbor,  Clinton 
police  have  asked  the  town  to  provide 
a state-of-the-art  sonar  system  to  help 
them  navigate  the  channel.  Capt.  John 
Egan  estimated  that  police  may  rescue 
stranded  boaters  as  many  as  30  times 
in  a season. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 

charred  remains  of  a mail  bomb  at  a 
Washington  post  office  led  to  the  arrest 
of  Frank  Darw  in  Alexander,  53,  in  Las 


Vegas  on  March  28.  Similar  explosives 
were  found  in  Alexander's  hotel  room 
there,  ATF  agents  said,  speculating  that 
he  may  have  intended  the  bomb  for 
President  Clinton.  The  device,  which 
started  a fire  on  a post  office  loading 
dock  on  March  26,  was  also  similar  to 
explosives  found  in  a Dallas  post  office. 

Police  officers  earlier  this  month  be- 
gan targeting  District  open-air  drug 
markets  with  sweeps,  with  the  aim  of 
reducing  murders  and  other  crimes  by 
first  curbing  illicit  drug  activity. 

NEW  JERSEY  — An  investigation  is 
continuing  into  Trooper  Emblcz 
Longoria's  claims  that  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  vandalism  after  charging  that 
police  forced  him  to  stop  drivers  based 
on  their  race.  Longoria  claims  a shot 
was  fired  into  the  side  of  his  house,  but 
no  bullet  has  been  recovered,  authori- 
ties said.  The  trooper  also  claimed  that 
his  mailbox  was  smashed  and  several 
beer  bottles  were  shattered  on  his  drive- 
way. 

Off-duty  Detective  Sgt.  Mark 
Smith,  a 16-ycar  veteran  of  the 
Bayonne  Police  Department,  was  shot 
March  30  when  he  tried  to  settle  a fight 
in  an  apartment  building.  Police  said 
they  suspected  Smith  was  shot  with  his 
own  gun.  Smith  was  reported  in  stable 
condition. 

Phillipsburg  Police  Officer  Dean 
Carter  shot  and  killed  his  wife  March 
29  in  a murder-suicide.  Diane  Carter, 
42,  died  when  her  husband  entered  the 
real  estate  and  construction  office 
where  she  worked  and  fired  all  15 
rounds  of  his  9mm.  service  weapon. 
The  officer  then  shot  and  killed 
Stephanos  Sarzctakis,  a friend  of  his 
wife's,  before  turning  his  gun  on  him- 
self. 

NEW  YORK  — Jewelry  found  in  the 
possession  of  Issaac  Jones,  38,  led  au- 
thorities to  arrest  him  in  connection 
with  a siring  of  rapes  and  robberies  of 
at  least  39  women  in  the  Bronx  and 
upper  Manhattan  over  the  last  five 
years.  Jones  was  charged  with  four 
counts  of  rape  and  other  crimes  on  April 
6 The  suspect  admitted  to  four  rape- 
robberies  and  four  other  robberies  af- 
ter detectives  spotted  him  selling  jew- 
elry at  a pawnshop  where  items  stolen 
from  one  of  the  rape  victims  had  re- 


cently been  sold.  Police  said  Jones  is 
the  man  four  plainclothes  officers  were 
seeking  on  the  night  they  fatally  shot 
Amadou  Diallo. 

A Rochester  judge  reversed  the  con- 
viction of  John  Duval,  a transvestite 
prostitute  who  has  spent  25  years  in 
prison  for  murder.  The  judge  ruled  April 
5 that  police  had  suppressed  evidence 
in  1973.  The  conviction  of  a co-defen- 
dant in  the  case,  Betty  Tyson,  was  also 
overturned. 

More  than  two  dozen  suspected 
members  of  a South  Jamaica  drug  ring 
were  arrested  on  April  7.  Authorities 
said  members  of  the  Chomp  Gang, 
which  operated  in  the  South  Jamaica 
Housing  Development  in  Queens,  were 
arrested  after  undercover  officers  made 
some  60  purchases  of  crack  and  heroin. 

The  removal  of  a local  judge  in 
Rockland  County  was  upheld  by  the 
state  Court  of  Appeals  on  March  30. 
Ralph  T.  Romano,  who  is  a justice  in 
Haverstraw  Town  Court,  had  been 
barred  from  holding  judicial  office  in 
the  state  after  making  insensitive  re- 
marks about  domestic  violence  and 
sexual  abuse. 

The  101st  Precinct  in  the  Far 
Rockaway  section  of  New  York  City 
cut  major  crime  by  more  than  30  per- 
cent in  the  first  quarter  of  1999,  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  a year  ear- 
lier. Officials  credited  Operation  Sand 
Storm,  a program  that  included  an  in- 
fusion of  extra  officers,  narcotics  ini- 
tiatives and  a crackdown  on  car  thefts. 
The  Central  Park  Precinct  and  the  1 1 1 th 
Precinct  in  Bayside  were  the  only  pre- 
cincts with  larger  reductions  in  crime 
so  far  this  year. 

A former  member  of  the  NYPD  In- 
ternal Affairs  Bureau  has  charged  in  a 
lawsuit  that  he  was  improperly  trans- 
ferred to  uniformed  patrol  after  report- 
ing alleged  corruption  among  ranking 
police  officers.  In  court  papers  filed 
April  5,  William  L.  Acosta  alleged  that 
he  received  death  threats  from  officers 
and  was  harassed  by  IAB  officials. 
Acosta,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  de- 
partment in  April  1996  seeks  $1  mil- 
lion in  damages  in  the  suit,  which 
names  First  Deputy  Police  Commis- 
sioner Patrick  E Kelleher  as  one  of  the 
defendants. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  and  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  Safir  presided  March  3 1 over 
a ceremony  renaming  a Bronx  street  for 
Officer  Vincent  Guidiee,  who  was 
killed  on  May  21.  1996,  after  respond- 
ing to  a domestic  dispute.  The  cer- 
emony was  noted  for  its  timing,  occur- 
ring just  as  murder  charges  against  four 
police  officers  were  being  unsealed  in 
the  shooting  of  Amadou  Diallo. 

A Rochester  police  cruiser  en  route 
to  a call  struck  7-year-old  Dayquon 
Kettles  when  he  darted  into  the  street 
on  March  31 . Officials  said  rookie  Of- 
ficer Bnan  Cala,  who  was  driving,  was 
not  at  fault.  Kettles  was  reported  in 
guarded  condition  at  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A plainclothes 
police  officer  sustained  gunshot 
wounds  and  a suspect  was  shot  to  death 
after  officers  interrupted  a Philadelphia 
drug  deal  on  April  3.  The  suspect. 
Clifford  Johnson.  24.  was  one  of  three 


suspects  in  the  bust  who  tried  to  flee 
after  officers  approached  them.  The 
other  two  suspects  were  immediately 
captured. 

Former  Pittsburgh  police  officer 
John  Angotti,  29,  was  convicted  March 
31  of  molesting  a 16-year-old  girl  last 
July.  The  girl  testified  that  Angotti 
fondled  her  and  tried  to  kiss  her  after 
apprehending  her  for  drinking  beer  at  a 
city  swimming  pool.  Angotti,  who  was 
fired  from  the  force  on  July  20,  faces 
up  to  35  years  in  prison  when  he  is  sen- 
tenced in  late  May. 

A white  former  Pittsbuigh  police  of- 
ficer is  the  focus  of  two  civil  lawsuits 
in  the  fatal  Dec.  21  shooting  of  Deron 
S.  Grimmitt  Sr.,  a black  resident  of  the 
Hill  District.  The  officer,  Jeffrey  L. 
Cooperstein,  43,  faces  a 25-count 
wrongful-death  complaint  stemming 
from  an  incident  in  which  he  shot 
Grimmitt  while  attempting  to  stop  his 
car  during  a police  pursuit.  Cooperstein, 
who  is  also  awaiting  trial  on  homicide 
charges,  was  dismissed  for  excessive 
use  of  force.  The  former  officer  has 
filed  his  own  countersuit  against  the  city 
and  the  Police  Bureau,  in  which  he  as- 
serts that  accommodations  were  not 
made  for  his  illness.  He  suffers  from 
multiple  sclerosis,  a fact  that  was 
brought  out  at  a coroner's  inquest  into 
Grimmitt's  death. 


ARKANSAS  — Sheriff  Ron  Webb  of 
Independence  County  was  convicted 
April  14  of  a misdemeanor  civil  rights 
charge  that  accused  him  of  sexually 
assaulting  a woman.  The  woman 
claimed  she  went  to  talk  to  Webb  about 
a domestic  abuse  case.  Sentencing  is 
expected  in  July. 

Marion  Pruett,  the  self-described 
“mad-dog  killer"  suspected  of  six  mur- 
ders, was  to  die  by  lethal  injection  on 
April  1 2.  Pruett  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  the  1981  murder  of  Bobbie  Jean 
Robertson.  30,  a convenience  store 
clerk. 

Gov.  Mike  Huckabee  signed  a bill 
that  makes  children  of  any  age  eligible 
for  adult  sentences.  The  bill  was  passed 
in  the  wake  of  last  year’s  Jonesboro 
school  shootings,  in  which  five  died  and 
10  were  wounded  The  new  law,  how- 
ever, exempts  children  from  being  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

FLORIDA  — Doug  Hughes,  the  di- 
rector of  the  South  Florida  High  Inten- 
sity Drug  Trafficking  Area  Task  Force 
was  suspended  with  pay  on  March  5 
while  the  FBI  investigates  allegations 
that  he  misused  his  authority  when  he 
gave  contracts  to  a South  Florida  com- 
puter company  in  1994.  Hughes,  54, 
defended  his  actions  as  part  of  a mav- 
erick way  of  doing  business  that  makes 
his  agency  efficient.  Last  year,  the 
former  Metro-Dade  police  major  noted, 
the  South  Florida  HIDTA  seized  3 1 .000 
kilos  of  cocaine  and  $100  million  in 
cash  and  property. 

The  state's  drug  czar,  James 
McDonough,  has  deemed  the  drug  cri- 
sis "totally  out  of  control."  noting  that 
last  year  cocaine-related  deaths  were  up 


65  percent,  and  heroin-induced  deaths 
were  up  51  percent  over  1997. 

GEORGIA  — Atlanta  Police  Officer 
Wendell  B.  Whitaker  was  arrested 
March  30  for  possession  of  a small 
amount  of  marijuana  and  cocaine  after 
being  stopped  by  a Lamar  County 
deputy  for  a traffic  violation.  The  of- 
ficer and  an  alleged  accomplice  were 
released  after  posting  bail. 

Officer  Russell  Stalnaker,  24,  was 
shot  in  the  head  and  killed  March  31 
during  a shootout  in  downtown  Atlanta. 
Stalnaker  answered  a call  for  backup 
by  an  officer  who  stopped  Kimani  Atu 
Archie  as  he  was  pushing  a disabled 
pickup  truck.  Archie  allegedly  pulled  a 
9mm.  Glock  pistol  and  shot  Stalnaker 
once  in  the  head  and  three  times  in  the 
arm,  according  to  police. 

LOUISIANA  — The  City  of  New  Or- 
leans reached  an  out-of-court  settlement 
in  the  case  of  James  Snyder,  who  was 
shot  in  the  back  and  paralyzed  in  a 1992 
police  chase.  The  case  over  the  alleged 
use  of  excessive  force  was  to  have  gone 
to  trial  in  late  April.  No  details  of  the 
settlement  were  immediately  released. 

The  New  Orleans  Police  Depart- 
ment has  drawn  harsh  criticism  for  al- 
lowing used  police  pistols  and  guns 
seized  from  criminals  to  be  resold  at 
local  dealerships.  Under  the  terms  of  a 
deal  in  which  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Marc  Morial  traded  guns  for 
new  Glock  police  pistols,  Glock  sold 
the  used  weapons  to  an  Indiana  dealer. 
But  the  guns  filtered  back  into  town, 
commanding  handsome  prices.  Almost 
10,000  used  and  seized  weapons  were 
turned  over  in  the  swap  arrangement, 
which  the  city  suspended  in  February. 

Former  New  Orleans  patrolman 
Renard  Smith,  39.  was  sentenced  to  life 
in  prison  for  his  role  in  a drug-traffick- 
ing ring.  The  drug  ring,  which  moved 
up  to  800  pounds  of  cocaine  a month 
in  the  mid-1990s,  was  allegedly  respon- 
sible for  eight  murders  in  its  effort  to 
comer  the  city’s  cocaine  market. 

The  family  of  JoAnn  Johnson,  21, 
has  sued  the  New  Orleans  Police  De- 
partment and  the  Orleans  Parish 
Sheriff's  Office  in  connection  with  the 
young  woman's  death  from  a diabetic 
reaction  while  in  prison  on  drug 
charges.  The  suit  charges  that  officers 
did  not  heed  the  woman's  pleas  to  take 
her  insulin  with  her  to  jail.  Johnson, 
who  died  April  6,  was  arrested  three 
days  earlier  for  possession  of  crack  and 
marijuana. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — In  a bloody 
shootout,  twin  11 -year-old  boys  from 
Kittrell  allegedly  killed  their  father  and 
shot  their  mother  and  16-year-old  sis- 
ter. The  youths,  whose  names  were  not 
released,  allegedly  killed  William 
Harvey  Bawcum  Jr,  46,  with  a ,32-cal. 
handgun  on  Apnl  1.  Bawcum’s  wife, 
Deborah,  and  daughter,  Robin,  were 
both  being  treated  for  gunshot  wounds. 
The  twins  face  juvenile  charges  of  mur- 
der and  assault  with  a deadly  weapon. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — A Florida 
woman  on  Apnl  1 3 received  a $400,000 
settlement  of  a suit  alleging  that  South 
Carolina  State  Trooper  W.H.  Beckwith 
physically  and  verbally  abused  her.  A 
videotape  that  was  made  of  her  arrest 
when  she  was  stopped  for  speeding  sup- 
ported her  claim  of  police  brutality. 
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Some  75  suspicious  Fires  have  been 
set  so  far  this  year  in  the  Upstate  re- 
gion. Among  the  arsons,  two  homes 
were  destroyed  and  a school  was  dam- 
aged. 

TENNESSEE  — Police  officials  are 
pressing  the  state  Legislature  to  pass  a 
bill  currently  under  consideration  by  a 
House  committee  that  would  make  it  a 
crime  to  aim  a laser  pointer  at  a police 
officer.  Violators  could  draw  a sentence 
of  1 1 years  and  29  days  in  jail. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
police  officers  must  arrest  a motorcy- 
clist before  they  can  search  a motor- 
cycle. The  decision  came  in  the  case  of 
Bobby  Crutcher,  who  was  charged  with 
possession  of  cocaine  and  a gun  found 
on  his  motorcycle  after  a 1995  chase. 
The  3-2  decision  ruled  that  the  drugs 
and  weapon  were  inadmissible  as  evi- 
dence. 


ILLINOIS  — The  Illinois  Appellate 
Court  ruled  that  juveniles  accused  of 
murder  have  a right  to  jury  trials  in  Ju- 
venile Court.  The  decision,  which  was 
promptly  appealed  to  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  by  Cook  County  prosecu- 
tors, reflects  a trend  toward  treating 
juveniles  more  severely  in  cases  of  vio- 
lent crimes.  Ten  states  currently  recog- 
nize a juvenile's  right  to  jury  trial  in 
delinquency  cases. 

A jewel  thief  from  Bensenville 
pleaded  guilty  to  bank  robbery  in  March 
and  agreed  to  cooperate  with  Federal 
investigators  hoping  to  crack  a nation- 
wide jewel  ring.  Theodore  Ristich,  52, 
admitted  that  he  and  two  other  men 
robbed  an  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  bank  of 
$150,000  in  1990.  Investigators  allege 
that  current  and  former  Chicago  police 
officers,  including  former  detective 
chief  William  Hanhardt,  assisted  the 
jewelry-thief  ring. 

INDIANA  — The  funeral  for  state 
trooper  Cory  R.  Elson,  a 26-year-old 
rookie,  took  place  on  April  8 in  Avon, 
drawing  a throng  of  mourners  repre- 
senting police  agencies  from  through- 
out the  nation.  Elson  was  killed  when 
an  April  3 traffic  stop  erupted  into  a hail 
of  bullets  from  an  automatic  rifle.  Po- 
lice said  a suspect  admitted  to  the 
shootings  and  was  under  arrest. 

Thirty-eight  murders  were  recorded 
in  Indianapolis  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  The  city,  which 
chalked  up  record  homicide  rates  for 
four  of  the  past  five  years,  hopes  to  keep 
the  number  down  this  year.  In  1998,  the 
city  recorded  162  murders. 

KENTUCKY  — A civilian  review 
committee  will  look  into  the  arrest  on 
Jan.  1.  1998,  of  Adrian  Reynolds  by 
Louisville  police.  Although  an  internal 
affairs  report  cleared  five  officers  of 
using  excessive  force,  a recently  re- 
leased picture  of  Reynolds,  showing 
him  with  both  eyes  bruised  and  swol- 
len shut  two  days  after  his  arrest,  will 
be  considered  by  the  committee. 
Reynolds,  who  was  arrested  for  alleg- 
edly assaulting  his  girlfriend,  died  a 
week  after  his  arrest  during  a struggle 
with  corrections  officials.  One  of  the 
officials  involved  in  the  struggle,  Timo- 


thy Barnes,  has  pleaded  not  guilty  to  a 
murder  chaige. 

The  Law  Enforcement  and  Educa- 
tion College  at  Eastern  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity will  not  be  affected  when  the 
school  consolidates  its  nine  colleges 
into  five  later  this  year. 

MICHIGAN  — A member  of  a group 
calling  itself  the  North  American  Mili- 
tia, Matthew  Vinuya,  34.  pleaded  guilty 
April  15  to  plotting  to  assault  and 
threaten  to  murder  Federal  officers  and 
other  workers.  Vinuya  faces  up  to  five 
years  in  prison.  None  of  the  militia 
group’s  plans  were  carried  out. 

OHIO  — Three  more  officers  have  hit 
the  streets  in  Mason.  Warren  County's 
largest  city.  Officers  Ryan  Tanner.  Troy 
Nelson  and  Bryon  Butler  were  sworn 
in  on  April  12.  Since  1990,  the  Mason 
Police  Department  has  added  12  offic- 
ers to  keep  up  with  a growing  popula- 
tion there.  Two  of  the  new  positions 
were  funded  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department's  COPS  program.  The  new 
officers  will  be  paid  about  $32,000  per 
year. 

Reacting  to  alleged  harassment  and 
random  stops  by  police,  a citizens  group 
in  Johnstown  is  calling  for  a referen- 
dum that  would  rescind  police  funding. 
The  plan  would  kill  the  town's  1 -per- 
cent  income  tax,  which  supports  the 
Police  Department. 

Cincinnati  Police  Officer  Thane 
Morton,  35,  resigned  April  2 after  test- 
ing positive  for  marijuana  in  a random 
drug  test.  Morton  had  been  on  the  force 
since  June  1996. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A theft  of  in- 
flatable dolls  and  other  sex  toys  on 
April  3 went  awry  when  a state  trooper 
spotted  the  suspect.  John  Capriotti,  22, 
leaving  a Martinsburg  video  store.  The 
suspect  led  police  on  a short  chase  dur- 
ing which  he  tossed  the  dolls  out  the 
window  of  his  vehicle. 


— L-J 


IOWA  — The  rising  use  of  metham- 
phetamine  among  youths  may  mean 
Iowa  police  will  also  see  more  heroin 
use,  according  to  drug  addiction  ex- 
perts. Drug  users  are  known  to  use 
heroin  in  order  to  counter  the  jittery 
effects  of  meth. 

KANSAS  — Former  Hoisington  Po- 
lice Chief  Phil  Taylor  was  sentenced  to 
probation  April  12  for  downloading 
child  pornography  from  the  Internet. 

A half-ton  of  marijuana  was  seized 
from  a U-Haul  truck  during  a traffic 
stop  by  state  Highway  Patrol  officers. 
In  addition  to  the  seizure,  valued  at  $2 
million,  authorities  also  arrested  Chris- 
topher Miller,  5 1 . and  James  Detel,  42, 
both  of  Arizona. 

MISSOURI  — St.  Louis  has  the 
fourth-lowest  crime  rate  in  the  region, 
according  to  the  East-West  Gateway 
Coordinating  Council,  with  one  crime 
for  every  21  people.  From  1993  to  1997, 
the  crime  rate  has  dropped  5.7  percent 

St.  Charles  Police  Chief  Paul  Corbin 


has  asked  the  state  Highway  Patrol  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  a police 
sergeant  suspected  of  involvement  in  a 
burglary.  The  sergeant,  whose  name 
was  not  released,  was  said  to  have  re- 
signed from  the  St.  Charles  department 
on  April  9.  He  had  been  on  the  force 
for  14  or  15  years,  police  said. 

NEBRASKA  — Officials  have  discov- 
ered that  an  unregistered,  convicted  sex 
offender  had  been  working  as  a com- 
puter programmer  for  the  state’s  sex- 
offender  registry.  The  situation  came  to 
light  after  Steve  C.  Ashley,  35.  suddenly 
quit  his  job  as  a contract  employee  for 
the  Nebraska  State  Patrol  in  February. 
Ashley  was  arrested  April  9 and  held 
for  failing  to  notify  authorities  that  he 
was  a sex  offender. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — A mile-long 
foot  chase  through  mud,  thick  brush  and 
a pasture  filled  with  a winter's  worth 
of  manure  ended  with  the  arrest  of 
Shawn  Bercier,  24,  a theft  suspect  in 
Cass  County.  Authorities  had  been 
seeking  Bercier  for  two  weeks  when  a 
police  dog  found  him  hiding  in  the  trunk 
of  a cat  Sheriffs  Sgt.  Kim  Murphy  said 
pursuing  officers  resorted  to  using  a 
pressure  washer  to  get  their  clothes 
clean. 

WYOMING  — A four-month  hike 
across  five  states  begins  July  25  in 
honor  of  slain  University  of  Wyoming 
student  Matthew  Shepard.  The  Interna- 
tional Hate  and  Violence  Education 
Foundation  expects  some  1 ,000  people 
to  participate  in  the  journey  across 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Shepard,  who  was  beaten 
to  death  last  year  in  part  because  he  was 
gay.  One  of  Shepard's  killers,  Russell 
Henderson,  21,  was  sentenced  to  life 
without  parole  on  April  5.  Henderson 
had  said  co-defendant  Aaron 
McKinney,  21,  delivered  the  fatal 
blows.  McKinney  will  be  tried  in  Au- 
gust. 


NEW  MEXICO  — Michael  Lee 
Disney,  3 1 , a former  Bernalillo  County 
Sheriff’s  deputy  who  served  a Federal 
prison  sentence  for  drug  dealing,  was 
back  in  court  on  April  2 to  face  charges 
that  he  threatened  a narcotics  agent  who 
testified  against  him.  A prison  confi- 
dant said  Disney  had  threatened  to  kill 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agent  Michael  Marshall  with  a gun  and 
C-4  explosives.  Disney  was  sentenced 
to  2 1 months  in  prison  for  cocaine  deal  - 
ing  in  1996,  and  was  released  in  Sep- 
tember 1998. 

A man  was  arrested  April  9 and 
charged  with  murder  in  the  sex-torture 
and  death  of  Marie  B.  Parker,  22.  who 
was  last  seen  on  July  5,  1997.  Dennis 
Roy  Yancy,  27,  was  the  first  person 
charged  with  murder  in  the  investiga- 
tion. Ttoo  others  have  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  kidnapping  and  sexual  abuse  charges 
in  the  case. 

OKLAHOMA  — Ex-Tulsa  police  of- 
ficer Douglas  Olaf  Lindsey.  43.  was 
sentenced  April  8 to  15  years  on  pro- 
bation for  having  sex  with  a 15-year- 


old  girl.  Lindsey,  a 19-year  veteran  who 
was  fired  from  the  force  on  July  25. 
1997,  will  be  required  to  register  as  a 
sex  offender.  He  must  also  pay  $ 1 2,000 
and  complete  a sex  offender  treatment 
program  Lindsay  pleaded  guilty  to  six 
counts  including  second-degree  rape, 

T\vo  Oklahoma  prisoners,  one  of 
them  a death-row  inmate,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  freed  on  April  15  after 
DNA  tests  invalidated  the  evidence 
used  to  convict  them.  Ronald 
Williamson,  46,  and  Dennis  Fitz,  49, 
were  convicted  in  1987  for  the  rape- 
murder  of  Debra  Sue  Carter  in  1982, 

House  Bill  1 289.  which  would  have 
empowered  schools  to  conduct  large- 
scale  drug  testing,  was  defeated  in  the 
state  Senate  on  April  5.  The  measure 
would  have  allowed  schools  to  conduct 
periodic  or  random  drug  tests  on  indi- 
viduals or  groups  of  students  engaged 
in  extracurricular  activities.  It  fell  short 
of  passage  by  two  votes. 

Oklahoma  City  bomber  Terry 
Nichols  was  charged  March  29  with 
first-degree  murder  in  state  court, 
Nichols  is  currently  serving  a life  sen- 
tence for  his  conviction  on  Federal 
charges  in  the  bombing.  He  could  face 
the  death  penalty  if  convicted  on  the 
163  state  murder  counts.  The  trial  is  not 
expected  for  at  least  a year. 

TEXAS  — Narit  Bunn  Bunchein.  22, 
was  acquitted  on  March  18  of  shooting 
and  killing  four  unarmed  people  after 
one  of  them  pounded  on  his  door  and 
hit  him  in  1996.  Bunchein  allegedly 
chased  the  visitor  and  shot  four  to  seven 
bullets  into  each  of  the  victims.  He 
claimed  self-defense  in  the  Houston 
shootings,  even  though  no  weapon  was 
found  among  the  victims. 

A jury  on  March  25  acquitted  Hous- 
ton Police  Officer  James  Willis,  29,  of 
charges  stemming  from  the  killing  of 
an  armed  Mexican  immigrant  in  a raid. 
Willis  was  one  of  six  officers  who 
raided  the  apartment  of  a suspected  drug 
dealer  and  shot  Pedro  Oregon  1 2 times 
All  six  were  dismissed  from  the  job  for 
acting  on  a tip  from  an  unauthorized 
source  and  entering  the  apartment  with- 
out a search  warrant.  Willis,  who  did 
not  fire  his  gun  in  the  incident,  was  the 
only  officer  to  be  indicted,  on  a misde- 
meanor trespassing  charge. 

UTAH  — According  to  police,  gang 
crime  in  Salt  Lake  City  has  dropped  to 
its  lowest  level  in  six  years.  The  first 
quarter  of  1 999  saw  2 1 shooti  ngs,  down 
from  31  for  the  same  period  in  1998 
and  53  in  1996.  No  homicides  were  re- 
ported for  the  quarter 

Police  have  warned  that  scam  art- 
ists may  be  posing  as  FBI  agents  in 
Weber  County.  Three  calls  have  been 
reported  in  which  the  con  men  demand 
credit  card  numbers  and  threaten  to  ar- 
rest those  who  do  not  comply. 

Three  people  were  killed  and  five 
hurt  when  a gunman  stormed  a Mor- 
mon genealogical  library  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  Apnl  15.  The  suspect.  70-ycar- 
old  Sergei  S.  Babarin.  died  after  a gun 
battle  with  police.  Babann,  said  to  have 
been  a schizophrenic  who  was  not  tak- 
ing his  medication,  was  carrying  a .22- 
cal.  gun  when  he  was  arrested  four 
years  ago  after  a fight,  but  he  was  never 
charged  with  a weapons  offense,  police 
said. 


CALIFORNIA  — A 12  year-old 
Compton  boy  shot  and  killed  another 
youth  while  protecting  his  grandmother 
during  a holdup  at  her  convenience 
store.  The  1 2-yeur-old  grabbed  a hand- 
gun kept  ut  the  store  and  fired  after  two 
youths  entered  and  put  a machine  pis- 
tol to  the  woman's  head  Police  said 
they  believed  the  killing  was  justified. 

HAWAII  — A state  judge  on  April  7 
upheld  the  use  of  police  officers  us  cer- 
tified drug  recognition  experts  in  cases 
where  drivers  are  charged  with  using 
narcotics.  Several  police  departments 
in  the  state  have  been  training  officers 
to  be  drug  recognition  experts.  An  ap- 
peal of  the  ruling  is  expected. 

OREGON  — Minimum-custody  in- 
mates were  set  to  begin  a work  program 
in  the  Deschutes  National  Forest  on 
May  3.  Some  80  prisoners  will  camp 
in  the  forest  for  two  months  while  they 
clear  debris  and  restore  wetlands. 

The  state  Legislature  here  wus  due 
to  consider  a bill  in  curly  April  that 
would  make  it  a crime  to  aim  u laser 
pointer  at  a uniformed  police  officer. 

WASHINGTON  — Seattle  Detective 
Mike  Magan  recently  caught  his  86th 
bank  robber  after  he  bumped  into  Mat 
thew  Dones  on  a sidewalk.  The  off-duty 
detective  recognized  Dones,  who  was 
wanted  in  four  bank  robberies,  from  a 
two-year-old  FBI  flyer.  Dones  surren- 
dered without  incident. 

Kent  schools  arc  cracking  down  on 
crime  with  an  aggressive  security  pro- 
gram. and  the  effort  is  said  to  be  pay- 
ing off.  The  "zero  tolerance"  program 
encourages  students  to  help  curb  crime 
by  reporting  weapons  and  other  of- 
fenses to  authorities.  Last  year,  school 
officials  seized  131  weapons,  up  from 
92  the  year  before  The  main  focus  of 
the  program,  which  grew  out  of  a 1995 
reorganization  of  the  school  district's 
security  program,  is  to  foster  personal 
relationships  between  security  officers 
and  students. 

Bullets  flew  during  a downtown  Se- 
attle police  chase  in  which  officers  fired 
upon  a speeding  car  with  two  alleged 
bank  robbers  inside.  No  bystanders  or 
police  were  injured  in  the  March  26 
incident.  The  two  wounded  suspects 
were  both  arrested  after  allegedly  rob- 
bing a Shoreline  KeyBank  and  driving 
south  on  Interstate  5.  Police  chased  the 
vehicle  into  the  crowded  downtown 
area,  as  the  suspects  shot  at  officers  and 
police  returned  fire  from  their  cars. 

A recently  hired  deputy  prosecutor 
in  Adams  County  was  one  of  three 
people  arrested  March  20  in  connection 
with  a cocaine  smuggling  operation. 
Dennis  R.  Scott.  50.  was  held  follow- 
ing a year-long  investigation,  and  sub- 
sequently released  on  his  own  recogni- 
zance. Detectives  seized  1 1 ounces  of 
cocaine  from  an  Idaho  man.  Herbert 
Dinger,  60.  and  held  him  for  posses- 
sion of  cocaine  with  intent  to  deliver. 
A woman,  Griselda  Chavez.  50,  was 
also  arrested  in  the  case. 
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After  nearly  three  decades  with  the 
Winston-Salem,  N.C..  Police  Depart- 
ment. Linda  G.  Davis  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to  her  retirement  at  the  rank 
of  assistant  chief.  Nonetheless,  it  didn’t 
lake  much  encouragement  to  get  her 
back  on  the  job  when  the  opportunity 
arose  for  her  to  take  on  the  post  of  in- 
terim chief  and  then  chief  of  her  old 
department. 

“There  were  some  things  here  that 
needed  to  be  addressed,  and  obviously 
1 have  quite  an  affinity  for  this  place 
and  the  people  who  work  here,”  she  said 
in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News.  'To  have  the  chance  to  do  some 
things  for  the  people  and  the  city  was 
quite  a lure.” 

Davis,  52,  joined  the  force  in  1970 
and  spent  18  years  in  patrol.  Prior  to 
becoming  assistant  chief  during  the 
administration  of  former  Chief  George 
Sweat,  she  spent  three  years  as  a cap- 
tain in  the  Criminal  Investigation  Divi- 
sion. That  period,  from  1992  to  1995, 
was  among  the  worst  in  the  city’s  his- 
tory, she  recalled,  with  record  numbers 
of  homicides  each  year  and  five  offic- 
ers killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  "It  was  a 
very  difficult  time,  as  well  as  dealing 
with  all  the  other  homicides  we  had," 
she  said. 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  Davis  hud 
already  left  the  department  and  had  not 
planned  to  return  to  work,  she  said. 
Several  weeks  had  gone  by  when  City 
Manuger  Bryce  A.  Stuart  approached 
her  about  becoming  interim  chief.  In 
March,  he  asked  Davis  if  she  would  be 
interested  in  accepting  the  position  per- 
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mancntly.  By  then,  Davis  said,  she  had 
"gotten  into  the  job.  was  enjoying  it. 
and  decided  to  accept.” 

One  of  her  first  decisions  as  Chief 
was  to  make  several  promotions  that 
had  been  processed  but  not  made.  Her 
focus  will  be  not  only  to  strengthen  re- 
lationships between  the  department  and 
the  community,  she  said,  but  to 
strengthen  relationships  within  the  de- 
partment. 

“Communication  was  a major  is- 
sue," Davis  told  LEN.  “Lack  of  infor- 
mation, misinformation.  There  seemed 
to  be  a breakdown  in  the  communica- 
tion of  issues  from  the  top  and  the  bot- 
tom." While  she  has  always  made  her- 
self available  to  others  in  the  agency. 
Davis  said  she  will  be  attending  roll 
calls  and  walking  around  the  building 
to  let  officers  know  that  she  is  acces- 
sible. “I  have  some  ideas  I am  still  re- 
fining as  to  how  that  process  will  work," 
she  said. 

Looking 

ahead 

The  College  of  Law  Enforcement  at 
Eastern  Kentucky  University  has  state- 
of-the-art  facilities,  cutting-edge  pro- 
grams and  now,  a forward-looking  new 
dean,  Dr.  Gary  Cordner,  who  plans  to 
expand  the  curriculum  to  include  an 
even  wider  breadth  of  programs. 

A 23-year  law  enforcement  vet- 
eran who  holds  a doctorate  in  social 
sciences,  Cordner  is  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences. 
He  has  served  as  acting  dean  of  the  col- 
lege since  1997  and  heads  an  EKU  aca- 
demic program  that  was  endorsed  by 
the  Council  on  Postsccondary  Educa- 
tion last  year  as  a Justice  and  Safety 


Gary  Cordner 

His  old  Kentucky  home 


Program  of  Distinction. 

Cordner  said  he  wants  the  college 
to  be  recognized  at  the  “very  top  of  a 
list  of  benchmark  programs  around  the 
country."  The  means  of  getting  there, 
he  believes,  is  through  greater  partner- 
ships with  state  government  and  a va- 
riety of  justice  and  safety  agencies 
throughout  the  state. 

"Many  Kentucky  agencies  already 
think  of  us  when  they  need  certain  kinds 
of  services,"  Cordner  said.  "I  also  want 
them  to  think  of  us  when  they  need  re- 
search. Many  of  our  faculty  already  do 
research,  much  of  it  well  known  on  a 
national  scale,  but  we've  never  really 
focused  their  attention  on  problems  in 
Kentucky.  The  Program  of  Distinction 


will  help  us  do  that." 

It  will  allow  the  college  to  provide 
greater  opportunities  for  the  graduate 
students,  he  said,  who  will  play  key 
roles  in  research  projects.  Additional 
scholarship  opportunities,  enhanced 
computer  and  laboratory  facilities  and 
improved  student  services  will  also  ben- 
efit undergraduates. 

With  the  infusion  of  $2.8  million  in 
state  funds,  and  matching  funds  from 
the  university,  the  college  offers  a range 
of  associate,  baccalaureate  and  master's 
degree  programs  in  police  studies,  fire 
and  safety  engineering  technology  and 
correctional  services.  It  is  poised  on  the 
"brink  of  greatness,”  said  the  college’s 
president.  Bob  Kustra 

Cordner  joined  the  EKU  faculty  in 
1 987.  The  author  of  two  grants  that  have 
brought  more  than  $1.7  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  college,  he  has  also 
served  as  co-editor  or  co-author  of 
seven  textbooks  on  policing.  Cordner 
is  also  the  editor  of  Police  Quarterly  and 
a Senior  Research  Fellow  with  the  Po- 
lice Executive  Research  Forum. 

He  began  his  law  enforcement  ca- 
reer as  a police  officer  in  Ocean  City, 
Md.,  and  served  three  years  as  chief  in 
St.  Michaels,  Md.  A native  of  Balti- 
more, Cordner  helped  to  develop  a re- 
peat offender  program  there  during  the 
1980s  and  has  worked  on  projects  with 
the  Lexington,  Ky.,  Division  of  Police, 
the  Jefferson  County,  Ky..  Police  De- 
partment and  the  Law  Enforcement 
Management  Institute  of  Texas. 

Cordner  touted  EKU's  diversity  of 
law  enforcement  programs,  which  he 
suggested  are  a badge  of  distinction  for 
the  university.  "Justice  and  safety  are 
the  common  ingredients  that  make  these 
programs  fit  in  the  same  college."  he 
said.  "In  fact,  over  the  next  year  or  two 
I plan  to  talk  a lot  about  justice  and 
safety  to  see  if  that  might  be  a better 
name  for  the  college." 

Youth  is 
served 

No  one  ever  said  you  had  to  be  old 
to  long  for  a return  to  "old-time  polic- 
ing values,"  and  Police  Chief  TYevor 
Whipple  of  Barre,  Vt.,  is  testimony  to 
that.  Whipple  was  a 36-year-old  cor- 
poral last  year  when  city  officials,  seek- 
ing a police  chief  who  would  be  the  best 
"fit"  for  the  community,  propelled  him 
over  several  higher-ranking  candidates, 
based  on  his  community  service  and 
law  enforcement  experience. 

The  appointment  of  Whipple  won 
immediate  kudos  from  local  newspaper 
editorial  writers,  who  hailed  him  for  his 
experience  and  compassion  and  said  he 
represented  a new  wave  in  law  enforce- 
ment. He  took  command  of  the  18- 
member  department  in  January,  an- 
nouncing that  he  planned  no  major 
changes  other  than  trying  to  effect  a 
return  to  traditional  values  and  ap- 
proaches, with  an  emphasis  on  getting 
his  officers  out  of  their  cars  and  into 
the  town  square. 

"My  focus  is  to  come  back  to  the 
community  — of  course,  everybody's 
doing  it  with  the  community-based  po- 
licing philosophy  — coming  back  to 
our  roots,  getting  more  involved  in  the 
community,  and  coming  back  to  the 
downtown  level  and  getting  to  know  the 
people  we  work  for."  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

In  the  past  few  months,  Whipple  has 
instituted  some  foot  patrols,  as  weather 


Chief  TVevor  Whipple 

Old-time  values 


permits.  He  has  also  encouraged  offic- 
ers to  make  one-on-one  contact  with 
citizens.  Barre,  located  about  seven 
miles  southeast  of  the  state  capital  of 
Montpelier,  has  many  visiting  tourists, 
he  said,  and  it  is  more  agreeable  for 
them  to  see  officers  on  the  street  rather 
than  riding  past  in  squad  cars.  "We  have 
dabbled  with  a police  biking  program, 
not  a full-time  patrol,  but  we  will  do 
that  from  time  to  time." 

Whipple,  who  succeeded  Eugene 
Fish  as  chief,  said  he  has  been  regu- 
larly attending  meetings  of  the  local 
merchants'  bureau  so  the  department 
can  work  with  the  business  community 
to  make  sure  there  is  appropriate  polic- 
ing when  there  are  special  sales  events 
and  other  projects. 

The  former  coordinator  of  the 
department's  Officer  Friendly  and 
DARE  programs,  Whipple  said  leav- 
ing those  programs  behind  will  prob- 
ably be  the  hardest  part  of  his  new  job. 
"I  don’t  want  to  back  off  altogether." 
he  said.  “It's  what  I’ve  enjoyed  most 
about  the  job." 

Whipple  was  Vermont's  Law  En- 
forcement Officer  of  the  Year  in  1992 
and  the  state’s  DARE  Officer  of  the 
Year  in  1998.  A native  of  Littleton. 
N.H.,  where  he  began  his  career,  he 
joined  the  Barre  Police  Department  in 
1983  after  having  served  as  a police 
dispatcher,  police  officer  and  ambu- 
lance driver  in  his  hometown. 

Job 

change 

Pocatello,  Idaho  Police  Chief  Lynn 
Harris  is  guessing  that  he  has  about 
another  10  years  in  his  working  life,  and 
so  decided  that  he  would  rather  spend 
the  time  remodeling  houses  — work  he 
has  engaged  in  part  time  throughout  a 
30-year  law  enforcement  career. 

"I’m  going  to  change  jobs  is  what  it 
amounts  to,"  said  the  50-year-old  Har- 
ris. The  announcement  did  not  surprise 
officials,  whom  Harris  had  informed 
months  ago  that  he  intended  to  retire  as 
soon  as  he  qualified  under  the  slate’s 
Public  Employment  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. His  last  day  on  the  job  will  be  May 
17. 

City  officials  said  they  haled  to  see 
Harris  go.  During  his  six  years  as  Po- 
lice Chief,  he  expanded  a community- 
oriented  policing  program  that  calls  for 
close  coordination  between  the  depart- 
ment. social  service  agencies  and  neigh- 
borhood organizations.  Harris  also 
placed  resource  officers  in  schools  un- 


der a proactive  plan  to  prevent  juvenile 
crime.  Under  his  guidance,  the  depart- 
ment ran  a pilot  program  allowing  vol- 
unteers to  do  routine  administrative 
work,  thereby  freeing  up  sworn  person- 
nel. 

A national  search  will  be  launched 
to  find  a new  chief,  and  city  officials 
are  hopeful  that  whoever  is  chosen  will 
not  change  the  department,  but  rather 
continue  in  the  direction  set  by  Hams. 
“We’re  not  looking  to  remake  the  de- 
partment," MayorGreg  Andersontold 
The  Idaho  State  Journal.  “We’d  like  to 
find  somebody  who's  going  to  expand 
on  the  things  we've  been  doing." 

In  a letter  to  Anderson,  Harris  said 
he  thought  the  city  should  hire  a new 
chief  from  within  the  department.  The 
Mayor  and  City  Council  members, 
however,  have  agreed  to  cast  a wide  net 
in  seeking  a replacement.  "You  want  to 
keep  an  eye  out  for  the  best  and  the 
brightest,"  Anderson  said.  “And  you 
don’t  want  to  preclude  where  you  get 
those  from." 

Harris  and  his  predecessor,  Jim 
Benham,  were  both  promoted  inter- 
nally despite  a national  search  — a 
point  that  has  not  been  lost  on  the  city 
officials,  who  said  that  homegrown  tal- 
ent will  not  be  overlooked. 

No  more 
No.  2 

Stepping  in  as  interim  Police  Direc- 
tor of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  will  be  as  much 
an  opportunity  as  a challenge,  said 
William  Oldham  who  was  picked  in 
March  by  Mayor  Willie  Herenton  to 
head  the  1 ,800-member  department  fol- 
lowing the  abrupt  departure  of  Direc- 
tor Walter  Winfrey 

Oldham,  a 26-year  veteran,  had 
been  the  department's  deputy  director, 
having  been  appointed  by  Winfrey  to 
the  No.  2 spot  in  December  1994.  He 
has  served  as  a patrolman  or  supervi- 
sor in  nearly  all  the  city’s  precincts,  and 
as  commander  of  special  operations.  "I 
believe  that  what  I have  in  place  pre- 
pares me  for  this  position,  and  I look 
forward  to  the  challenge,"  he  told  The 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

The  first  order  of  business  for 
Oldham  will  be  keeping  a lid  on  over- 
time costs  and  maintaining  a downward 
trend  in  major-crimes,  which  last  year 
were  down  17  percent.  However,  mil- 
lions were  spent  in  overtime  during 
1998  before  the  overruns  were  discov- 
ered late  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Oldham  said  a checking  system  put 
into  place  this  year  will  keep  track  of 
overtime  expenditures  to  allow  for  ad- 
justments. “We  will  move  to  make  sure 
we  reduce  the  amount  of  overtime  be- 
ing utilized,"  he  said. 

The  emphasis  on  community  polic- 
ing championed  by  Winfrey  will  be 
continued,  said  Oldham,  who  praised 
both  sworn  and  civilian  employees  for 
hard  work  that  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  crime.  Oldham  and  members  of 
his  command  staff  will  visit  precinct 
houses  and  detective  bureaus,  he  said, 
to  hear  concerns  and  make  sure  the 
troops  know  the  direction  he  wants  the 
department  to  move  in. 

With  regard  to  contract  talks  now 
underway  with  officers,  Oldham  said 
he  would  like  to  see  all  city  employees 
get  a raise,  but  added,  “It  has  to  be 
something  that  is  equitable,  that  is  fair 
and  something  that  can  be  afforded  by 
the  citizens  and  city  administration." 
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A seizure  at  the  wheel  for  drunk  drivers 

NYC  sets  an  aggressive  pace  in  seizing  cars  of  DWIs 


New  York  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani's  confidence  in  a tough 
new  policy  that  calls  for  confiscating  the  vehicles  of  drunk 
drivers  has  been  rewarded  with  a win  over  civil  libertarians  in 
the  first  legal  challenge  to  the  ordinance. 

A Manhattan  Supreme  Court  judge  in  March  rejected  an 
argument  by  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  that  one 
driver  should  have  his  car  returned  because  he  suffered 
"irreparable"  harm  after  having  it  confiscated  when  police 
began  enforcing  the  law  on  the  night  of  Feb.  21. 

The  driver  in  the  NYCLU's  test  case,  28-year-old  Pavel 
Grinberg,  said  he  and  his  wife  needed  the  vehicle  to  drive  to 
work  and  go  food  shopping.  The  city’s  counsel  claimed  that 
Grinberg  lived  in  proximity  to  public  transportation  and  near 
several  supermarkets. 

Gnnberg  had  been  arrested  and  his  1988  Acura  impounded 
after  police  spotted  him  driving  erratically. 

The  NYCLU  now  plans  to  file  a class-action  suit  on  behalf 
of  the  79  first-offenders  who  have  had  their  vehicles  seized 
under  the  new  policy. 

The  forfeiture  policy,  which  is  currently  being  explored  by 
a number  of  municipalities  outside  New  York  City,  stipulates 
that  drivers  with  a blood-alcohol  level  of  0.10  or  greater  lose 
their  cars  as  pan  of  what  Giuliani  calls  the  “instrumentalities  of 
a crime.”  Using  civil  forfeiture  laws,  the  vehicles  are  forfeited 
and  sold  at  auction. 

“Drunk  driving  is  a violent  crime,  and  the  weapon  of  choice 
is  a vehicle,"  said  Maureen  Fisher-Riccardella,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Chapter  of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving, 
which  has  enthusiastically  supported  Giuliani's  plan.  Fisher- 
Riccardella  dismissed  concerns  that  the  program  would  mete 
out  prison  punishment  unevenly  between  drivers  of  expensive 
cars  and  inexpensive  cars,  and  could  hurt  innocent  parties  who 
rely  on  the  seized  vehicle. 

“Does  MADD  have  any  sympathy  for  the  drunk  drivers 
who  may  lose  their  expensive  cars?  Absolutely  not,"  she  told 
The  New  York  Times.  “Do  we  want  to  hear  about  the  possible 
hardships  to  them  and  their  families?  No." 

Within  the  first  32  days  of  the  initiative,  the  Mayor  said, 
there  has  been  a 40-percent  drop  in  the  number  of  alcohol- 
related  accidents  compared  to  the  same  period  last  year. 
Between  Feb.  22.  when  the  seizure  program  began,  and  March 
25.  there  were  1 10  drunken-driving  accidents.  In  1998,  there 
were  179  between  those  dates. 

Of  the  1 10  accidents  during  the  initiative's  first  month,  103 
involved  first-time  offenders.  The  program  will  focus  on  first- 
time offenders,  said  Giuliani,  because  90  percent  of  DWI- 


related  traffic  fatalities  involve  them.  "The  focus  on  first- 
offenders  is  precisely  where  we're  going  to  save  lives."  he  said. 

The  drunken-driving  dragnet  hus  even  claimed  the  vehicle  of 
an  off-duty  New  York  City  police  officer,  James  Schmidt,  who 
was  arrested  after  he  backed  his  Chevrolet  Suburban  into  the  wall 
of  a liquor  store,  punching  a hole  about  10  feet  high  and  15  feet 
wide  in  a side  room.  Schmidt.  42,  an  officer  since  1997,  was 
suspended  from  duty  after  the  accident.  Police  officials  would  not 
reveal  his  blood-alcohol  level. 

He  is  the  first  officer  to  lose  his  car  under  the  law. 

What  is  unique  about  New  York  City's  interpretation  of  the 
forfeiture  law  and  has  upset  civil  libertarians  is  the  city's 
announced  intention  of  keeping  the  cars  even  if  criminal  charges 
are  dismissed  or  the  defendant  is  acquitted.  The  forfeiture 
proceeding  is  triggered  when  a person  asks  for  the  car  from  the 
police  property  clerk.  The  NYPD  then  has  25  days  either  to 
return  the  car  or  go  to  court  to  seek  its  removal. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  policy  is  without  exceptions, 
however.  Rental  cars  will  not  be  seized,  but  leased  cars  can  be 
taken  even  if  the  leasing  company  is  the  registered  owner.  Also, 
taxis  and  livery  cars  owned  by  a third  party  will  not  be  im- 
pounded unless  the  owner  of  the  car  knew  the  driver  was  drunk. 
Cars  owned  by  parents  or  spouses  usually  will  not  be  confiscated 
unless  the  suspect  is  the  primary  user  of  the  car 

According  to  Robert  Messner,  the  Police  Department’s  chief 
civil-forfeiture  attorney,  the  proceeding  will  move  forward 
independently  of  the  criminal  case.  Handled  in  the  city’s 
Supreme  Court  like  any  civil  matter,  the  process  could  take 
anywhere  from  several  weeks  to  more  than  six  months.  It  is  no 
different,  he  told  Newsday.  than  the  seizure  of  cars  in  drug  cases 
or  prostitution  stings. 

The  city  law  that  allows  such  forfeiture  was  passed  in  1943 
under  the  administration  of  Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia. 

The  Police  Department.  Messner  said,  would  use  its  discretion 
on  whether  to  still  try  and  seize  a car  if  the  defendant  is  acquitted. 

One  of  the  first  motorists  to  have  his  car  taken  under  the  law 
was  a 47-year-old  Queens  man.  Francisco  Almonte,  who  hud 
eight  prior  arrests  for  drunken  driving  and  was  on  probation  for  a 
DWI  conviction.  Officer  Michael  Cullen  wrote  in  an  affidavit 
that  Almonte  had  bloodshot,  watery  eyes,  slurred  speech  and  the 
smell  of  alcohol  on  his  breath.  Cullen  had  responded  to  a call  of  a 
two-car  collision  involving  Almonte's  1987  Toyota. 

Other  cities  and  counties  in  the  tri-state  area  are  following  the 
New  York  City's  lead  on  this  policy.  In  Nassau  County,  police 
began  confiscating  the  vehicles  of  suspected  drunken  drivers  in 
February  shortly  after  the  city’s  policy  took  hold. 


“If  we  can’t  take  the  drunk  off  the  road,  we  will  take  the 
vehicle  off  the  road."  said  County  Executive  Thomas  S 
Gulotta.  "Let's  understand  one  thing:  driving  is  u privilege,  not 
a right." 

Under  the  Nassau  County  program,  however,  those 
acquitted  of  charges  will  have  their  vehicle  returned 

A similar  plan  is  being  considered  by  officials  in  Suffolk 
and  Westchester  countyics  and  Jersey  City,  N J Peter  A. 

Scully,  a spokesman  for  Suffolk  County  Executive  Robert  J. 
Gaffney,  said  police  will  begin  confiscating  cars  when  the 
logistics  can  be  worked  out  with  local  law  enforcement. 

Mayor  Anthony  Russo  of  Hoboken,  N J . said  the  idea  "hus 
legs."  With  the  traffic  fatality  rate  on  the  rise,  he  told  The  New 
York  Times,  Russo  said  he  has  instructed  his  corporation 
counsel  to  look  into  the  plan  and  see  if  there  is  a legal  way  to 
implement  such  a program. 

"It  may  be  doable,”  added  Mayor  Bret  D.  Schundlcr  of 
Jersey  City.  "It’s  like  seizing  a drug  dealer's  car.  The  argument 
is  that  it's  an  instrument  used  in  the  commission  of  a crime." 

Under  a package  of  legislation  introduced  on  March  4, 
municipal  judges  in  New  Jersey  could  order  first-time 
offenders  to  install  an  ignition-locking  device  that  prevents  the 
car  from  being  started  if  a sensor  detects  that  the  driver  is 
drunk.  Drivers  must  blow  into  the  device  10  minutes  after 
starting  the  car  and  at  intermittent  intervals  to  prevent  someone 
else  from  breathing  into  tube.  The  bill  would  also  level 
penalties  against  those  who  help  a drunken  driver  bypass  the 
test. 

Other  bills  in  the  package  would  subject  drunken  drivers  to 
child  endangennent  charges  if  a minor  under  15  is  in  the  car  — 
a charge  that  includes  penalties  of  up  to  five  years  in  juil  und  u 
$15,000  fine. 

Confiscation  of  cars  is  catching  on  around  die  country,  as 
well.  In  Minnesota,  the  slate  Court  of  Appeuls  ruled  in  March 
that  vehicle  forfeiture  for  a third  DWI  violation  is  not 
excessive  under  cither  the  U.S.  or  state  constitutions.  The 
ruling  stemmed  from  a challenge  by  a man  whose  pickup  was 
seized  after  he  was  arrested  for  dnving  under  the  influence 
The  defendant.  William  Lukkason,  who  hud  two  pnor  DWI 
convictions,  argued  that  the  forfeiture  violated  his  right  of  due 
process. 

Louisiana  Gov.  Mike  Foster  said  he  is  ready  to  endorse  a 
bill  that  would  seize  cars  after  a first  DWI  offense.  He  got  the 
idea,  he  said,  after  visit  with  a young  man  who  was  paralyzed 
in  an  accident  caused  by  a motorist  with  seven  drunken-driving 
convictions. 


“Identity  complex” 

ID  theft  may  be  lucrative  for  perps, 
but  a horror  for  unsuspecting  victims 


High  Court  pushes  the  envelope 
on  limits  of  traffic-stop  searches 


Police  officers  have  the  authority  to 
search  all  containers  in  an  automobile 

— even  those  belonging  to  a passenger 

— if  they  have  reason  to  believe  they 
contain  contraband,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  said  April  5 in  a 6-3  decision 
applauded  by  police  and  lambasted  by 
defense  attorneys. 

The  ruling  stems  from  a 1995  case 
in  which  a Wyoming  Highway  Patrol 
officer  stopped  David  Young  for  speed- 
ing and  driving  with  a faulty  brake  light. 
Young,  who  had  a syringe  in  his  pocket, 
was  ordered  out  of  the  car.  as  was  his 
passenger.  Sandra  Houghton.  He  admit- 
ted to  using  drugs.  The  officer  searched 
Houghton's  purse  and  found  another 
syringe  filled  with  methamphetamine. 

Houghton  was  convicted  of  felony 
possession  of  a controlled  substance 
and  sentenced  to  two  to  three  years  in 
prison.  The  conviction  was  reversed  by 
the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court,  however, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  search  of  her 
purse  was  illegal  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

In  reversing  the  state  court's  opin- 
ion. the  High  Court  noted  that  history 
and  previous  case  law  justified  giving 
police  the  power  to  search  passengers' 
belongings.  In  1996,  the  Justices  said 
police  could  stop  drivers  for  routine 


traffic  violations  even  if  the  stop  was 
really  intended  to  search  for  drugs. 

Writing  for  the  majority.  Justice 
Antonin  Scalia  noted,  “Effective  law 
enforcement  would  be  appreciably  im- 
paired without  the  ability  to  search  a 
passenger’s  personal  belongings  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  contraband  or 
evidence  of  criminal  wrongdoing  is  hid- 
den in  the  car." 

Passengers,  Scalia  added,  will  often 
be  involved  in  the  same  “common  en- 
terprise" as  the  driver  and  will  have  the 
same  interests  in  concealing  evidence 
of  criminal  wrongdoing 

The  decision,  however,  does  not 
give  police  the  right  to  pat  down  or 
search  the  pockets  of  passengers  when 
looking  for  evidence  related  to  the 
driver.  A 1948  Supreme  Court  ruling 
banned  such  practices. 

Scalia  was  joined  in  his  opinion  by 
Chief  Justice  William  Rchnquist  and 
Justices  Clarence  Thomas,  Sandra  Duy 
O'Connor.  Anthony  Kennedy  and 
Stephen  Breyer. 

Dissenting  from  the  ruling  were  Jus- 
tices John  Paul  Stevens.  Ruth  Bader 
Ginsburg  and  David  Souter.  Stevens 
wrote  that  the  decision  would  allow 
police  to  search  even  the  briefcases  of 
passengers  in  taxis  if  officers  thought 


the  driver  had  a syringe  somewhere  in 
the  vehicle. 

Robert  T.  Scully,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations,  thanked  the  Court  for 
"giving  officers  the  tools  they  need  to 
do  their  jobs."  Police,  he  said  in  a state- 
ment. must  be  free  from  the  "unreason- 
able. confusing  and  unworkable  restric- 
tions of  what  may  be  searched." 

Lisa  Kemler  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers 
blasted  the  ruling  as  “an  abomination” 
that  eliminates  the  basic  rights  of  pas- 
sengers. “Almost  anything  goes,  as  long 
as  police  can  come  up  with  some  rea- 
son to  say  they  expected  to  find  evi- 
dence of  a crime,"  she  said. 

Kimball  Hazelwood  Gilmer,  a law- 
yer at  the  Rutherford  Institute,  a con- 
servative civil-rights  organization  that 
filed  a friend-of-the-court  brief  in  the 
case,  maintained  that  while  the  Court 
wanted  to  enable  police  to  do  their  jobs, 
it  failed  to  take  into  account  the  privacy 
interest  of  passengers. 

The  reinstatement  of  Houghton's 
conviction  does  not  mean  she  will  be 
returned  to  prison,  said  her  lawyer. 
Donna  Domonkos  of  the  Wyoming 
Public  Defender's  office.  Houghton  has 
already  served  her  sentence 


While  robbing  a bank  may  only  net 
a thief  about  $2,500.  a new  breed  of 
criminality  that  has  grown  in  tandem 
with  the  world's  reliance  on  computers 
— identity  theft  — can  result  in  credit 
card  charges  of  $20,000  to  $30,000 
against  unsuspecting  victims,  with  the 
proceeds  going  to  perpetrators  who  of- 
ten face  little  or  no  punishment. 

Identity  thieves  steal  financial  and 
other  personal  information  from  mail- 
boxes. get  credit  reports  by  posing  as 
landlords  and  even  hire  homeless 
people  to  go  “dumpster  diving"  into 
trash  bins  to  retrieve  discarded  credit 
card  bills  and  receipts. 

"The  more  wc  move  to  a cashless 
society,  the  more  possible  victims  are 
out  there,"  Greg  Regan  of  the  Secret 
Service  told  USA  Today.  "Once  you 
have  your  credit  information  compro- 
mised. it  can  turn  your  life  upside 
down." 

Identity  theft  has  become  a lucra- 
tive source  of  revenue  for  organized 
enme.  Regan  said,  and  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice now  has  squads  in  12  cities  target- 
ing such  activity  by  Nigcnan  gangs 

Some  members  of  Congress  say 
they  plan  to  introduce  the  Personal  In- 
formation Privacy  Act.  which  would 
prevent  credit  bureaus  from  releasing 
mothers'  maiden  names,  unlisted  tele- 


phone numbers  and  Social  Security 
numbers.  The  bill  would  also  prohibit 
state  motor-vehicle  agencies  from  sell- 
ing Sociul  Security  numbers  and  pho- 
tographs to  marketers,  and  prevent 
marketers  from  selling  that  information 
without  owners'  consent. 

Thirty-one-year-old  Marvin  Young 
is  still  trying  to  clear  up  his  credit  rat- 
ing after  someone  using  his  identity 
went  on  a cross-country  spending  spree 
seven  years  ago,  racking  up  $40,000  in 
debt  Young,  a merchandise  coordina- 
tor for  a jewelry  retailer,  found  out  his 
credit  information  had  been  stolen  when 
the  Sacramento  police  called  him  in 
1991.  saying  that  they  had  a warrant 
for  his  arrest  for  check  fraud. 

Young  believes  the  perpetrator  was 
a former  house  mate  who  copied  infor- 
mation  from  his  driver's  license. 
Twelve  states  still  use  Social  Security 
numbers  as  dnver  identification  codes. 
Since  1991.  Young  has  had  to  close 
more  thun  70  accounts  opened  in  his 
name.  During  a one-month  period  in 
1997.  some  40  accounts  were  opened. 

This  is  the  crime  of  the  luture,"  said 
Del  Ron  Engblom  of  the  Robbinsdale 
Police  Department  "With  the  advent  of 
the  computer,  and  everybody  having 
credit,  it's  easy  to  become  somebody 
else.  And  it's  easy  to  get  away  with  it." 
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Fed  plan  on  traffic-stop  data 
collection  gets  mixed  reaction 


Continued  from  Page  I 

officer  is  when  he  or  she  pulls  over  a 
car  for  a traffic  violation,"  said  Scully. 
'The  statistics  on  the  number  of  offic- 
ers killed  feloniously  or  assaulted  in  the 
line  of  duty  during  traffic  slops  con- 
firms this  danger.  The  proposed  study 
would  make  a dangerous  situation 
worse  and  escalate  bad  tempers  by 
bringing  race  into  the  discussion.  An 
officer’s  life  may  be  put  further  at  risk, 
as  well  as  the  passenger's,  if  an  officer 
has  to  act  in  self-defense." 

Another  group  to  come  out  strongly 
against  data  collection  is  the  National 
Troopers  Coalition.  Mike  Muth,  the 
organization's  first  vice  chairman,  in- 
sisted that  the  legislation  is  unnecessary. 

It  is  "absolutely  embarassing."  he 
told  Law  Enforcement  News,  having  to 
ask  someone  what  their  racial  back- 
ground is.  "They  have  either  violated 
the  law  or  they  haven't  violated  the  law, 
and  that  is  the  basis  for  the  stop." 

The  coalition  also  opposes  an  op- 
tion that  some  police  departments  are 
considering,  which  would  call  upon 
officers  to  use  their  own  judgment  in 
assessing  the  racial  background  of  mo- 
torists. Muth  called  such  plans  "un- 
workable." 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Conyers  leg- 
islation has  ulso  failed  to  win  support 
from  the  National  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police.  In  an  interview  with  LEN,  the 
FOP's  executive  director,  James  Pasco, 
explained:  "We  strongly  oppose  data 
collection  because  we  are  not  convinced 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  a color- 
blind society  is  by  keeping  track  of  what 
color  people  are." 

Pasco  said  the  FOP  would  like  to 
sit  down  with  the  appropriate  groups, 
including  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
civil  rights  community  and  police  man- 
agement, to  try  to  arrive  at  another  way 
of  remedying  the  situation  without  rais- 
ing the  “overspecter"  of  race  in  the  pro- 
cess. There  are  those  in  the  minority 
community  who  are  offended  by  the 
data-collection  proposal,  as  well.  Pasco 
contended,  noting,  "It  makes  what 
would  be  ostensibly  a routine  stop  into 
a racial  stop." 

Developing  a plan  that  would  in- 
clude these  groups  has  been  proposed 
by  the  IACP  in  a report  on  the  findings 
of  its  first  Forum  on  Professional  Traf- 
fic Stops. 

Last  year,  the  IACP's  Highway 
Safety  Committee  began  exploring  the 
issue  of  bias  in  traffic  stops  and  pre- 
pared the  report  to  serve  as  a basis  for 
the  group's  continuing  investigation  of 
the  issue.  Participating  in  the  first  of 
series  of  planned  meetings  on  the  issue 
were  30  representatives  of  Federal,  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
along  with  other  police  professional 
groups  and  civil  rights  groups,  includ- 
ing the  National  Urban  League. 

While  the  report  recommended  that 
Federal  funding  be  provided  for  state 
and  local  data  bases,  it  found  little  sup- 
port for  data  collection  mandated  at  the 
Federal  level.  "The  common  objective 
of  the  Federal  government  and  police 
agencies  at  all  levels  would  be  better 


served  by  local  data  collection  efforts," 
it  said. 

The  report  also  recommended  fund- 
ing of  a Voluntary  National  Traffic 
Stops  Clearinghouse  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies.  Incentive  grants,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  would  enable  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  “pool  traffic 
stops  information  and  forward  it  to  a 
national  clearinghouse"  that  could  then 
satisfy  any  number  of  research,  plan- 
ning, operations  and  evaluation  needs. 

Driver  licensing  agencies  should 
also  be  relied  on  to  provide  race  and 
ethnicity  identification  data,  the  report 
said.  'To  reduce  the  potential  of  mis- 
understanding by  drivers  and  promote 

‘The  proposed  study  would 
make  a dangerous  situation 
worse  and  escalate  bad 
tempers  by  bringing  race 

into  the  discussion." 

— Robert  Scully,  NAPO 


officer  welfare  and  safety,  participants 
were  unanimous  that  data  on  race  and 
ethnicity  be  gathered  in  the  least  obtru- 
sive manner,  which  is  regarded  to  be 
from  the  driver's  license,"  it  said. 

Under  its  recommendations  for  poli- 
cies and  practices,  the  report  called  for 
field  supervisors  and  commanders  to  be 
held  strictly  accountable  for  the  "qual- 
ity, outcome  and  constitutionality  of 
traffic  stops."  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cials at  the  highest  levels  must  monitor 
traffic  stop  patterns  and  allegations  of 
biased  activity,  it  said.  Training  for  first- 
line  supervisors  should  focus  on  "en- 
couraging appropriate  enforcement  tac- 
tics of  subordinates  should  be  devel- 
oped." 

In  early  April,  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  has  held  its  own  meet- 
ing with  19  law  enforcement  execu- 
tives, each  of  whom  was  asked  to  bring 
along  a community  leader  who  was  not 
necessarily  a strong  supporter  of  the 
police.  During  the  first  two  hours  of  the 
daylong  meeting,  chiefs  were  asked  to 
listen  in  silence  as  their  guests  raised 
issues  of  concern  to  their  communities 

According  to  PERF  president  Tho- 
mus  C.  Frazier,  Police  Commissioner 
of  Baltimore,  two  dominant  issues  sur- 
faced during  the  discussion.  The  first 
involved  why  a traffic  stop  is  initiated, 
and  the  second  concerned  the  treatment 
of  occupants  by  police  once  the  deci- 
sion to  make  the  stop  had  been  made. 

Frazier  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  PERF  is  actively  pursuing  a policy 
initiative  whereby  a national  standard 
for  police  behavior  during  traffic  stops 
can  be  established.  The  group  is  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  a senes  of  "best 
practices"  models  that  would  be  used 
as  guidelines  for  police  to  apply  during 
engagement  and  disengagement. 

Said  Frazier:  “How  do  you  explain 
the  reason  for  this  detention,  and  how 
do  you  explain  why  you're  doing  what- 
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ever  you  do  when  you  disengage?  You 
are  either  going  to  give  a citation  or 
you're  not,  or  you’re  going  to  see  if  they 
match  the  description  of  someone.  How 
do  you  communicate  what  you  did  in  a 
way  that’s  sensible  and  believable  and 
legitimate?” 

He  pointed  to  a policy  introduced 
by  Prince  Geoige's  County,  Md„  Po- 
lice Chief  John  Farrell,  in  which  hand- 
outs that  tell  motorists  what  to  expect 
when  pulled  over  by  officers  are  given 
out  during  traffic  stops.  The  handouts 
give  drivers  a number  to  call  if  no  ex- 
planation was  given  by  the  officer  about 
what  prompted  the  stop,  or  if  the  of- 
ficer did  not  explain  why  a citation  was 
or  was  not  given  when  he  disengaged 
from  the  motorist.  "We’ve  kind  of 
crossed  over  why  were  you  stopped  and 
how  were  you  treated  during  the  stop," 
said  Frazier. 

(In  a related  vein,  Frazier  said  PERF 
also  hopes  to  identify  a best-practice 
model  in  the  area  of  pre-employment 
screening.  "If  your  theory  is  that  [you] 
want  to  hire  in  the  spirit  of  service,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  how  you  do 
that  is  pre-employment  screening.  It  has 
to  do  with  psychological  testing,  and 
background  investigations.  If  there  is  a 
certain  combination  of  psychological 
screening  instruments  available  that 
will  help  us  select  the  service-oriented 
candidate,  that  is  a best  practice  and  we 
should  be  using  it."] 

The  best-practices  concept  makes 
sense  to  all  stakeholders,  he  said,  in- 
cluding community  leadership.  With 
cities  such  as  San  Diego  and  San  Jose 
actively  engaged  in  car-stop  data  col- 
lection, Frazier  said  PERF  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  review  it  as  a potential  best  prac- 
tice. "If  the  best  practice  is  gathering, 
that's  what  we'll  do,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  few  major  police  groups 
to  endorse  data  collection  has  been  the 
National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives  (NOBLE). 
The  group’s  executive  director,  Robert 
Stewart,  said  NOBLE  applauds 
Conyer's  efforts  and  has  had  a resolu- 
tion of  its  own  since  last  year  to  sup- 
port statistical  gathering.  "Some  analy- 
sis of  the  phenomenon  needs  to  take 
place,"  he  told  LEN. 

NOBLE  docs  not  take  a position  on 
how  the  data  would  be  collected,  how- 
ever. Stewart  said  he  does  not  accept 
the  argument  that  the  gathering  of  such 
information  would  make  officers  more 
vulnerable  during  traffic  stops.  "I  gen- 
erally believe  that  most  police  officers 
in  America  can  make  the  assessment 
of  white,  black,  Asian  — the  general 
categories  — and  then  a category  for 
unknown,"  he  said.  "If  it's  a good-faith 
effort,  I think  the  data  ought  to  be  avail- 
able without  having  to  question  the 
driver  about  ethnicity," 

Stewart  believes  that  at  the  heart  of 
the  issue  is  the  fact  that  policing  is  a 
profession  in  the  midst  of  a reform, 
moving  away  from  traditional  notions 
of  law  enforcement  techniques  and  to- 
ward a community-oriented  approach. 
To  truly  understand  what  the  public’s 
expectations  are  and  how  police  deliver 
services,  he  said,  some  analysis  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  a clearer  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  profession  and  point  to  some 
remedies  that  need  to  be  taken. 

“I  for  one  believe  this  is  an  area  we 
ought  not  be  afraid  of,  we  should  em- 
brace it,  because  it  will  make  us  a much 
more  caring  industry  and  we  will  be 
more  in  touch  with  the  public  we  serve," 
said  Stewart. 


Is  the  NJSP  setting 
the  bar  higher 
for  black  troopers? 


In  a new  twist  to  the  ongoing 
storm  of  controversy  surrounding 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police, 
statistics  released  in  March  by  the 
state  Attorney  General's  Office 
revealed  that  a disproportionate 
number  of  minority  troopers  were 
refused  re-enlistment  by  the  agency 
between  1987  and  1995. 

Figures  from  those  years,  the 
most  recent  in  which  graduates 
from  the  State  Police  Academy 
were  eligible  to  be  considered  for 
re-enlistment,  showed  minorities 
accounting  for  14  of  25,  or  56 
percent,  of  those  whom  the  State 
Police  decline  to  retain.  During  that 
same  period,  minorities  accounted 
for  a high  of  32  percent  of  the 
academy  graduates  in  the  1988 
class,  and  a low  of  6 percent  of 
graduates  in  1995. 

The  statistics  were  provided  to 
members  of  the  Black  and  Latino 
Legislative  Caucus  by  Attorney 
General  Peter  Vemiero,  whose 
nomination  to  the  state's  highest 
court  has  been  dogged  by  the  State 
Police  scandals.  Vemiero  said  he 
could  not  judge  the  significance  of 
the  re-enlistment  statistics  without 
going  back  to  study  each  individual 
case. 

John  R.  Hagerty,  a State  Police 
spokesman,  explained  that  troopers 
are  essentially  on  probation  during 
their  first  four  years  and  are 
eligible  for  re-enlistment  at  the  end 
of  their  second  and  fourth  years, 
unless  they  are  let  go  after  the 
second  year.  Trooper  evaluations 
are  “based  on  work  product  and  a 
host  of  other  factors,"  he  told  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  decision 
to  re-enlist  individual  troopers  is 
made  by  the  State  Police  Superin- 
tendent. 

The  findings  were  interesting  in 
terms  of  a pattern,  said  Assembly- 
man  Leroy  Jones,  an  Essex 
Democrat  and  member  of  the  black 
and  Puerto  Rican  caucus,  but  not 
really  surprising  in  light  of  the 
"broad  issue  of  State  Police  and  its 
policies  and  practices."  Jones  said 
the  caucus  had  seen  the  figures 
concerning  racial  profiling  and  had 
reviewed  the  "dismal  statistics”  on 
minority  recruitment  and  retention 
within  the  State  Police. 

In  April,  the  caucus  planned  to 
hold  public  meetings  into  alleged 
racial  profiling,  focusing  on  the 
experiences  of  the  victims  rather 
than  the  behavior  of  the  troopers, 
said  Assemblyman  Joseph  Charles, 
the  group's  chairman  and  a 
Democrat  from  Jersey  City.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  state 
Attorney  General's  Office  have 
already  launched  their  own 
investigations. 

The  investigation  of  two 
troopers  involved  in  the  April  1998 
shooting  of  three  unarmed  black 
men  traveling  in  a van  along  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  has  led  thus 
far  to  the  suspension  of  court 
proceedings  against  25  black  and 
Hispanic  criminal  defendants. 
Defense  attorneys  argued  in  March 
that  the  grand  jury  investigation 
into  the  shooting  had  denied  their 
clients  their  right  to  a speedy  trial. 

Some  defense  lawyers. 


however,  are  said  to  be  eager  to  get 
to  court  so  they  can  assert  the 
contention  that  their  clients  were 
victims  of  racial  profiling.  If  the 
judge  agrees,  lawyers  said  charges 
that  stem  from  the  illegal  stops 
would  be  dropped.  Still  others  are 
expecting  indictments  to  be  handed 
down  against  the  two  troopers 
involved,  John  Hogan  and  James 
Kenna.  In  that  case,  their  testimony 
at  trial  would  be  irreparably 
compromised  and  charges  against 
defendants  would  probably  be 
thrown  out. 

In  two  of  the  cases,  defense 
lawyers  were  unable  to  obtain 
documents  they  wanted  to  examine 
to  see  if  police  singled  out  their 
clients  for  stops  because  of  their 
ethnicity.  A State  Superior  Court 
judge  in  Middlesex  County  granted 
the  request  of  a senior  deputy 
attorney  general,  John  M.  Fahey, 
who  argued  that  documents 
pertaining  to  highway  stops 
conducted  by  the  troopers  be 
withheld  from  attorneys  until  the 
investigation  of  the  van  shooting 
was  completed.  The  cases  were 
placed  on  the  inactive  list  for  120 
days. 

The  ruling  denied  attorney  John 
L.  Weichsel  records  that  docu- 
mented all  shuttle-van  stops  by 
troopers  during  1996,  1997  and 
1998.  Weichsel’s  clients,  Ismael  C. 
Ramirez  and  Edgardo  V.  Medina, 
were  arrested  by  Trooper  Hogan  on 
drug  charges  in  1997  while  riding 
in  a shuttle  van  that  ran  between 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 
Although  drugs  were  found  in  the 
vehicle,  Weichsel  contends  his 
clients  were  just  innocent  passen- 
gers. 

Documents  that  Weichsel  had 
already  obtained  showed  Hogan 
stopped  five  shuttle  vans  during 
1995  and  arrested  Hispanic 
passengers  on  drug  charges. 

To  make  matters  more  uncertain 
for  the  NJSP.  state  officials  are 
having  a tough  time  finding  a 
replacement  for  Col.  Carl  A. 
Williams,  who  was  fired  as  the 
State  Police  Superintendent  on  Feb. 
28  after  making  remarks  during  an 
interview  that  linked  various  ethnic 
groups  with  particular  types  of 
crimes. 

Secretary  of  State  DeForest 
Soaries,  who  heads  the  four- 
member  search  committee,  said:  “I 
don’t  think  there's  a mad  rush  from 
around  the  country  to  be  a 
candidate  for  this  job." 

One  high-profile  name  to 
disappear  from  a list  of  possible 
contenders  was  that  of  popular 
retired  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  whose  father  was  the 
agency's  first  superintendent,  from 
1921  to  1936.  Schwarzkopf  said  he 
was  happy  in  his  current  job  as  a 
television  commentator,  according 
to  a spokeswoman  for  Gov. 
Christine  Todd  Whitman. 

The  search  committee  has 
reportedly  interviewed  more  than  a 
dozen  candidates,  at  least  five  of 
whom  were  State  Police  insiders 
Many  critics  have  insisted  that  a 
new  leader  be  chosen  from  outside 
the  agency's  ranks. 
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Hitting  cops  where  they  live. 


NYPD  residency  plan  gets  trimmed  back 


New  York  City  police  officials  in 
April  announced  a scaled-back  plan  to 
increase  the  racial  diversity  of  its  up- 
per ranks  by  adding  a 2.5-point  resi- 
dency credit  for  city  dwellers  on  the 
sergeants’  promotional  exam 

The  plan  comes  at  a time  when  the 
City  Council’s  Civil  Service  and  Labor 
Committee  has  voted  to  approve  a reso- 
lution urging  the  state  Legislature  to 
require  police  to  live  within  city  limits. 
The  killing  of  Amadou  Diallo  in  Feb- 
ruary by  four  plainclothes  officers  has 
led  to  a “renewed  cry  for  police  offic- 
ers to  live  within  the  city  so  they  can 
be  more  sensitive  to  issues  in  our  com- 
munity,’’ said  the  committee's  chair- 
woman. Lucy  Cruz,  whose  Bronx  dis- 
trict was  the  site  of  the  incident. 

Cruz  told  The  Chief-Leader,  a Civil 
Service  newspaper,  that  the  resolution 
might  "save  the  life  of  the  next  non- 
white person  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances." 

The  department's  bonus-point  strat- 
egy. part  of  an  overall  minority  recruit- 
ment effort,  initially  called  for  a five- 
point  credit  for  officers  living  in  the  five 
boroughs  on  all  upcoming  promotional 
tests.  However,  issues  of  fairness  com- 
pelled NYPD  officials  to  scrap  a por- 
tion of  the  plan  that  would  have  retired 
the  lists  compiled  from  upcoming  ex- 
ams for  lieutenant  and  captain  in  May 
and  June,  with  new  tests  to  be  held  in 
their  place. 

"If  you  kill  the  list  in  one  year,  you 
could  have  someone  who  scored  high- 
est on  the  exam  who  wouldn't  have  a 
chance  of  being  promoted,"  said  NYPD 


Chief  of  Personnel  Michael  A 
Markman.  "We  want  to  give  everyone 
the  opportunity  to  accumulate  the  time 
needed  to  be  promoted,"  he  told  The 
Chief-Leader. 

Although  officers  can  lake  the  lieu- 
tenants’ exam  immediately  after  being 
promoted  to  sergeant,  they  must  serve 
three  years  as  a sergeant  before  being 
eligible  for  promotion.  Lieutenants 
must  also  serve  two  years  before  they 
can  be  promoted  to  captain. 

The  "residency  incentives  program" 
has  not  sat  well  with  any  of  the  city’s 
police  unions,  with  the  Patrolman's 
Benevolent  Association  vowing  to  fight 
the  residency  credit  plan  in  court. 

"Once  you’re  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, you  should  be  treated  fairly  and 
equally,  no  matter  where  you  live,”  said 
PBA  president  James  Savage.  "Police 
officers  all  do  the  same  job;  they  take 
the  same  risks;  and  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  promotional  oppor- 
tunities.” 

Savage  added  that  he  had  no  prob- 
lem with  a bonus  points  being  added  to 
the  entry-level  police  officer’s  exam.  "If 
they  want  to  recruit  people  from  the  city 
into  the  police  department.  I have  no 
problem  with  that,"  he  said.  “But  once 
you  are  a police  officer,  everyone 
should  be  equal." 

Lieut.  Anthony  Garvey,  president  of 
the  Lieutenants'  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, raised  his  objections  in  March  to 
First  Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
Patrick  E.  Kelleher,  claiming  that  many 
of  his  members  would  not  take  the  exam 
if  the  list  were  not  extended  past  one 


year.  Members,  he  said,  had  demanded 
that  the  union  take  action  to  recover  the 
$60  examination  fees. 

Garvey  also  look  issue  with  the 
Council’s  resolution,  which  he  said 
would  further  constrict  the  department’s 
already  shnnking  pool  of  applicants. 
Some  45  percent  of  those  applying  to 
the  NYPD  come  from  outside  of  the 
five  boroughs,  he  said.  If  the  depart- 


Originally  designed  to  guide  nuclear 
missiles,  a system  of  24  Defense  De- 
partment satellites  orbiting  12,500 
miles  above  the  Earth  are  now  being 
used  in  nine  states  to  keep  a "Big 
Brother"-like  eye  on  parolees  and  pro- 
bationers. 

“It’s  bullets  to  plowshares."  said 
Jack  Lamb,  president  and  CEO  of  Ad- 
vanced Business  Sciences  Inc.,  an 
Omaha-based  firm  that  developed  the 
ComTrak  monitoring  system.  So  far, 
100  people,  ranging  from  sex  offend- 
ers in  Chicago  to  juvenile  delinquents 
in  New  Jersey,  are  under  surveillance 
at  a cost  of  $12.50  per  day. 

The  potential  for  growth  of  the 
ComTrak  system  is  "phenomenal,"  said 
Lamb,  with  nearly  4 million  individu- 
als currently  under  some  form  of  su- 
pervision across  the  country.  ComTrak, 
he  told  USA  Today,  is  an  improvement 
over  older  technology  that  could  only 
tell  when  those  being  monitored  left 


ment  wants  more  black  mules  on  the 
job.  Garvey  said,  it  should  recruit  ac- 
tively in  Nassau  and  Westchester  coun- 
ties instead  of  demanding  that  appli- 
cants come  from  inside  city  limits. 

PBA  first  vice  president  Bruce 
Robertson  called  the  resolution  a "knee- 
jerk  reaction"  that  emerges  each  time  a 
tragedy  or  scandal  touches  the  depart 
ment.  Robertson  cited  figures  showed 


their  homes  during  restricted  hours.  It 
could  not  account  for  their  movements 
throughout  the  day. 

ComTrak.  Lamb  explained,  is  pro- 
grammed to  create  zones  where  a moni- 
tored person  can  and  cannot  go,  depend- 
ing on  the  crime  committed.  For  ex- 
ample, those  convicted  of  drunken 
driving  cannot  enter  local  bars  without 
setting  off  an  alarm.  Sexual  predators 
can  be  excluded  from  entering  schools 
and  parks  in  designated  areas. 

When  a monitored  person  enters  an 
exclusion  zone,  a three-pound  tracking 
unit  that,  along  with  a bracelet  and  bat- 
tery charger,  is  one  of  three  main  com- 
ponents of  the  system  sends  an  auto- 
matic alert  to  monitoring  centers  in 
Omaha.  Local  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties are  alerted  within  minutes.  Should 
the  bracelet  be  broken  or  removed,  or 
the  wearer  be  more  than  50  feet  from 
the  tracking  unit,  an  alarm  is  sent  out. 

The  tracking  device  is  placed  in  the 


that  the  majority  of  ivilian  complaints 
are  filed  against  officers  who  are  city 
residents,  including  two  of  the  officers 
involved  in  the  Diallo  shooting. 

'The  talent  pool  recruiters  currently 
draw  from  is  diminished  due  to  salary 
inadequacies  compared  to  surrounding 
districts,"  he  said.  "Let  us  not  decrease 
our  resources  by  adding  further  restric- 
tions." 


charger  at  night  It  downloads  the 
person's  movements  from  throughout 
the  day  and  sends  the  record  to  (he 
monitoring  center.  The  data  is  so  pre- 
cise it  can  even  show  the  exact  route 
an  individual  took  to  work. 

Percy  Luncy  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Nutionul  Judicial  College  ut  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevudu  Reno,  where  judges 
receive  training  in  alternative  sentenc- 
ing, believes  the  system  will  give  judges 
an  option  for  keeping  people  out  of  jail 
and  away  from  the  bad  influences  there. 
"It’s  also  a cost-saver  for  the  taxpayer," 
he  told  USA  Today. 

But  Paul  Rothstcin,  a law  professor 
at  Georgetown  University,  sees  the  po- 
tential for  ComTrak  creating  a “mon- 
ster." Advances  in  technology  could 
lead  to  an  increasing  number  of  people 
put  under  surveillance,  he  said.  “You 
could  end  up  with  the  majority  of  the 
population  under  some  kind  of  surveil- 
lance by  the  government." 


Think  globally,  act  locally:  Eyes  in 
the  sky  keeps  closer  tabs  on  parolees 
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Becker: 

Unfounded  complaints:  The  more  things  change. . . 


“At  once  it  was  abundantly  clear:  I had  attained 
the  status  of  police  ‘leper.’ No  one  would  touch 
me  with  a 10-foot  pole.” 


By  Sidney  Becker 

Not  long  ago,  in  a convention  with  my  daugh- 
ter. she  asked  me.  "Dad.  with  all  you've  accom- 
plished in  your  life,  especially  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. why  in  20  years  with  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  did  you  never  seek  promo- 
tion?" 

At  the  time,  I simply  shrugged  my  shoulders, 
fearing  that  any  explanation  might  be  mistakenly 
construed  as  bigotry  sandwiched  between  two 
thick  layers  of  sour  grapes.  With  hindsight,  how- 
ever. I now  realize  that  that  omission  had  done  a 
great  disservice  not  only  to  my  daughter  but  to 
police  officers  everywhere  who  daily  risk  their 
lives. 

A bit  of  personal  history  is  in  order.  I entered 
the  work  force  at  age  15.  fresh  out  of  high  school 
and  at  the  height  of  the  Great  Depression.  Higher 
education  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  menial 
jobs  I was  fortunate  to  get  entailed  work  days  of 
never-ending  length  in  exchange  for  meager  sala- 
ries, ranging  from  eight  to  10  dollars  a week 

By  1939, 1 was  a Civil  Service  employee  for 
the  city,  as  a clerk,  at  the  munificent  salary  of  $840 
a year.  1 subsequently  moved  on  to  another  city 
job  as  a transit  conductor , while  awaiting  appoint- 
ment as  a patrolman  with  the  NYPD.  That  appoint- 
ment finally  came  on  Feb.  17,  1943. 

When  my  fellow  recruits  and  I arrived  at  the 
Police  Academy  to  start  the  ngorous  six-month 
training  program,  we  were  informed  (hat  the  pro- 
gram had  been  cut  to  five  weeks  due  to  the  dire 
shortage  of  patrol  officers  during  World  War  II. 
Soon  after  my  graduation  from  the  academy,  I was 
assigned  to  the  30th  Precinct,  then  located  at  1 52nd 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue  Common  admin- 
istrative practice  at  the  time  was  to  assign  police 
officers  with  the  least  seniority  to  the  most  unde- 


( Sidney  Becker,  now  HI.  divides  his  lime  be- 
tween Lake  Worth.  Fla.,  and  While  stone.  N V) 


sirable  posts,  where  they  were  required  to  per- 
form “straight  eights."  meaning  that  their  pres- 
ence was  fixed  for  that  period  of  time,  except  for 
relief  for  meals. 

I was  performing  one  sucli  4-to-midnight  tour 
when  a patrol  car  arrived  and  a sergeant  emerged 
to  tell  me  to  report  "forthwith"  to  the  station  house. 
Upon  arrival  there,  I was  ordered  by  the  desk  lieu- 
tenant to  escort  a female  prisoner  to  a precinct  in 
Midtown  that  was  equipped  with  detention  cells 
specifically  for  women.  (The  3-0  had  no  such  ac- 
commodations.) While  the  transfer  papers  were 
being  drawn.  I learned  from  the  clerical  officer 
that  a motorcycle  officer  had  stopped  a taxi  driver 
for  a traffic  violation  and  was  about  to  issue  a ci- 
tation when  the  passenger,  a young  female, 
shouted  obscenities  at  the  officer  and  accused  him 
of  having  stopped  the  driver  because  he  was  a male 
minority.  A confrontation  ensued,  and  the  woman 
was  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct.  The  arrest- 
ing officer's  tour  of  duty  was  over,  and  it  was  too 
late  for  day  court,  so  the  prisoner  had  to  be  re- 
manded to  an  appropriate  lockup  to  await  her  court 
appearance. 

A patrol  wagon  soon  arrived,  bearing  several 
other  female  prisoners,  and  I escorted  the  young 
woman  to  an  empty  scat  inside.  I sat  opposite  her, 
alongside  other  officers  who  had  been  similarly 
dispatched.  The  tnp  was  uneventful  other  than  the 
occasional  outbursts  of  profanity  from  the  detain- 
ees, and  1 duly  delivered  the  woman  to  the  Mid- 


town precinct.  I then  erased  the  experience  from 
my  mind  simply  because  I was  not  the  arresting 
officer. 

Would  that  it  had  ended  there.  Several  days 
later,  I noticed  that  (he  door  to  the  captain's  office 
was  ajar,  and  I caught  sight  of  the  woman  I had 
escorted.  She  was  in  the  company  of  a middle- 
aged  man,  and  both  were  arguing  vehemently  with 
the  captain.  The  clerical  officer  beckoned  me  and 
said:  "It’s  hit  the  fan.  The  case  against  the  dame 
was  dismissed  in  court,  and  now  her  old  man, 
who's  prominent  in  the  community,  is  demanding 
disciplinary  action  against  the  motor  cop.  The  in- 
spector of  the  Motorcycle  Division  refuses  to  take 
such  action.  That's  what's  going  on  in  there." 

Later,  upon  returning  to  the  station  house  at 
the  end  of  my  tour,  I was  directed  into  the  captain's 
office,  where  he  was  awaiting  my  arrival.  The 
captain,  who  was  known  for  his  bellowing  voice, 
told  me  to  be  seated  and  then,  in  a tone  just  above 
a whisper,  told  me  that  disciplinary  chaiges  had 
been  brought  against  me  for  conduct  unbecoming 
a police  officer  — namely,  having  used  inflam- 
matory and  abusive  language  to  my  prisoner  while 
escorting  her  several  days  earlier.  He  then  handed 
me  an  official  document  that  spelled  out  the 
charges  and  indicated  the  date  and  time  of  my 
departmental  trial  at  police  headquarters. 

I retreated  to  the  locker  room  and  was  surprised 
to  find  the  clerical  officer,  who  should  have  been 
on  his  way  home  hours  ago.  waiting  for  me  there. 


"This  rip  can  cost  you  your  job,"  he  said.  "You 
need  a good  lawyer."  He  went  on  to  tell  me  that 
"somebody  higher  up"  had  given  the  captain  no 
choice  but  to  find  a fall  guy,  “and  you're  it." 

When  1 phoned  the  union  the  next  morning  to 
see  about  a lawyer,  I was  told  that  a Mr.  Tully, 
“our  best  man."  would  handle  my  case.  Through 
several  pre-trial  meetings  with  Tully.  his  compe- 
tency shone  through  and  did  much  to  ease  the 
mental  anguish  that  had  virtually  incapacitated  me. 
During  cross-examination  at  the  trial,  Tully  blasted 
holes  in  the  complainant's  story,  forcing  her  to 
break  down  and  blurt  out.  "I've  got  nothing  against 
this  man.  It's  the  motorcycle  policeman  who 
should  be  sitting  there."  The  trial  examiner  sum- 
marily granted  Tally's  request  that  the  charges 
against  me  be  dismissed. 

Some  months  later,  1 was  summoned  to  the 
office  of  a division  inspector  in  the  Bronx 
Through  my  clerical  officer  friend,  1 learned  that 
the  inspector  was  looking  to  add  an  officer  to  his 
plainclothes  staff  who  could  speak  several  foreign 
languages  fluently.  “He’s  got  a problem  with  a 
ring  that's  into  prostitution,  gambling  and  book- 
making. He’s  having  a tough  time  finding  the  right 
guy."  A sly  laugh  told  me  that  he  had  leaked  my 
name  to  the  inspector. 

Arriving  for  my  interview  with  the  inspector, 
I found  him  absorbed  in  reading  the  contents  of 
my  service  record.  He  glanced  up  at  me  and  asked, 
“What's  this  civilian  complaint  I see  here?"  I de- 
tailed the  events  surrounding  the  complaint,  add- 
ing that  the  charges  had  been  summarily  dis- 
missed. The  inspector  sighed  and  said  he  would 
get  in  touch  if  he  could  use  me. 

As  I was  leaving,  the  inspector's  clerical  of- 
ficer said  flatly:  "Don't  count  on  the  appointment. 
You're  getting  a bum  rap,  but  nobody's  going  to 
touch  anyone  with  a civilian  complaint,  guilty  or 
not.  You'll  save  yourself  a lot  of  grief  by  not  look- 
ing for  special  assignments." 

I later  met  with  my  captain  at  the  3-0  and  asked 
that,  given  that  the  charges  against  me  had  been 
dismissed,  all  reference  to  the  complaint  be  ex- 
punged from  my  file.  He  appeared  sympathetic, 
but  said  that  such  action  was  not  in  keeping  with 
departmental  policy.  At  once  it  was  abundantly 
clear:  I had  attained  the  status  of  police  officer 
"leper."  No  one  would  touch  me  with  a 10-foot 
pole.  Even  if  I were  to  eam  a promotion,  I would 
no  doubt  be  assigned  to  a desk  job  with  no  out- 
side contact. 

In  short  order.  I resigned  from  the  department 
to  go  into  private  business,  fared  poorly  at  it,  and 
then  sought  and  won  reinstatement  to  the  job.  I 
found  myself  assigned  once  again  to  the  30th  Pre- 
cinct. By  this  time,  however,  my  goals  had 
changed.  I decided  to  apply  for  transfer  to  the  Traf- 
fic Division,  and  from  there  obtain  an  assignment 
directing  traffic  at  a busy  intersection,  no  matter 
how  busy,  provided  it  entailed  day  shifts  only.  In 
this  way  I could  enroll  in  college  at  night,  eam  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  subsequently  pursue  a sec- 
ond career  as  a teacher  after  retiring  from  the  Po- 
lice Department. 

It  took  several  years  for  my  plan  to  bear  fruit. 
1 was  assigned  to  the  busiest  pedestrian  and  ve- 
hicular intersection  in  the  city.  Union  Square.  1 
also  competed  for.  and  won.  a full  scholarship  to 
New  York  University.  As  an  evening  student  at 
the  Washington  Square  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Keeping  the  lid  on: 


Privacy  of  police  personnel  files  upheld 


An  attempt  by  two  upstate  New  York  newspa- 
pers to  compel  the  Schenectady  Police  Depart- 
ment to  release  the  names  of  18  officers  involved 
in  rowdy  mischief-making  was  defeated  in  April 
when  the  state's  highest  court  ruled  that  the  con- 
fidentiality of  police  personnel  records  was  pro- 
tected. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  a 1997  incident  in 
which  officers  on  a bus  chartered  for  a bachelor 
party  pelted  a civilian’s  car  with  eggs.  Attorneys 
for  The  Albany  Times-Union  and  The 
Schenectady  Daily  Gazette  filed  a Freedom  of 
Information  request  seeking  the  records,  arguing 
that  their  release  would  not  be  used  in  connection 
with  any  pending  litigation. 

In  its  ruling,  however,  the  state  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  that  once  the  records  were  made  public 
they  could  be  used  for  exactly  that  purpose.  The 
Civil  Rights  Law  that  protects  the  confidentiality 
of  such  files,  the  court  said,  was  not  intended 
merely  to  prevent  their  being  used  by  defense  at- 
torneys to  discredit  police  testimony  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, but  to  protect  officers  from  harassment 
and  reprisals 

Police  Chief  Gregory  Kaczmarek  believes  that 
had  the  ruling  gone  the  other  way.  it  would  have 
severely  compromised  his  ability  to  discipline  the 
officers.  Instead  of  those  involved  coming  forward 
to  admit  their  part  in  the  rowdiness,  as  Kaczmarek 
said  they  did,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  in- 
vestigate the  incident  “to  the  nth  degree." 

While  riding  around  in  the  bus,  which  had  been 
rented  to  take  the  officers  from  place  to  place  dur- 
ing the  party,  eggs  were  thrown  at  a passing  car, 
said  the  Chief.  The  driver  of  that  car  then  pulled 
around  and  refused  to  let  the  bus  pass.  At  that 
point,  six  of  the  officers  got  off  the  bus  and  con- 


Chief,  union  are  on  the  same  page  — for  different  reasons 
— when  it  comes  to  the  handling  of  officers  involved  in  a 
bachelor  party  incident. 


fronted  the  car's  occupants.  No  complaint  was 
filed  and  the  officers  paid  to  have  the  vehicle 
cleaned  and  detailed. 

Of  the  18  officers,  12  were  counseled  simply 
for  being  part  of  a compromising  situation.  Two 
of  the  six  who  got  off  the  bus  received  three-day 
suspensions,  and  the  other  four  officers  involved 
in  the  confrontation  took  one-week  suspensions. 

Kaczmarek  dismissed  the  notion  raised  by  lo- 
cal media  that  police  had  not  been  held  to  a higher 
standard.  Although  he  said  he  cannot  speak  for 
other  communities,  Kaczmarek  said  that  in 
Schenectady  it  is  rare  for  anyone  to  be  punished 
for  this  type  of  mischief.  A typical  approach  in 
many  communities  that  endure  such  pranks  on 
Halloween  and  at  other  times  is  to  let  the  matter 
go  if  restitution  is  made  and  the  damage  is  cor- 
rected. 

Even  if  the  victim  insists  on  an  arrest  in  such  a 
case,  mediation  is  usually  ordered  by  the  judge, 
he  said.  “These  officers  forfeited  the  equivalent 
of  about  $800  or  $900  based  on  their  salaries," 
Kaczmarek  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  “That’s 
an  awfully  high  price  for  a foolish  prank.  We  be- 
lieve we  held  up  the  higher  standard." 

Kaczmarek  said  the  egging  incident  occurred 
while  he  was  out  of  town.  Launching  an  investi- 
gation upon  his  return,  it  became  apparent  that 


Megan’s  Law  listings 
rocking  real  estate 


As  the  posting  of  convicted  sex  offenders'  ad- 
dresses on  the  Internet  in  many  states  has  made 
the  public  increasingly  aware  of  the  presence  of 
felons  in  their  neighborhoods,  it  has  had  the  un- 
foreseen effect  of  scaring  off  potential  home  buy- 
ers and  making  it  difficult  for  homeowners  in  those 
areas  to  sell  their  houses  even  in  a booming  mar- 
ket. according  to  real  estate  experts. 

At  issue  is  whether  real  estate  agents  are  un- 
der any  obligation  to  tell  prospective  buyers  about 
the  presence  of  convicted  sex  offenders  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  dilemma  was  illustrated  in  a 
recent  case  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  which 
young  parents  tried  to  withdraw  after  signing  a 
contract  for  a house  once  they  discovered  that  a 
convicted  sex  offender  lived  nearby. 

While  real  estate  brokers  in  Connecticut  said 
they  do  not  oppose  the  public  notification  require- 
ments of  Megan’s  Law,  they  are  lobbying  for  a 
bill  that  would  relieve  them  of  the  responsibility 
of  disclosing  the  presence  of  sex  offenders  in  an 
area  where  they  are  showing  property. 

State  Representative  James  A.  Amann  (D- 
Milford),  co-chairman  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Inusrance  and  Real  Estate  Committee,  said  the 
Legislature  empowered  the  public  to  have  access 
to  sex-offender  information  through  the  Internet. 
Real  estate  agents,  he  said,  should  not  feel  obliged 
to  find  out  whether  felons  are  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

One  of  the  problems  with  Connecticut’s 
Internet  listing  is  that  it  does  not  differentiate  be- 
tween offenders  who  are  not  predatory.  Those 
listed  could  be  convicted  of  statutory  rape  in  which 
sex  was  consensual,  said  Linda  Fercodini,  presi- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Realtors. 
There  is  also  no  guarantee,  she  said,  that  the  in- 
formation will  be  updated. 

Such  was  the  case  in  Michigan,  where  a class- 
action  suit  was  filed  last  November  by  the  state 
chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Gayathri  and  Viswanalh  Akella,  a couple  repre- 
senting the  class  of  plaintiffs,  bought  the  house  of 


a convicted  sex  offender  who  had  moved  out  of 
state  and  had  never  changed  his  address.  Worried 
about  their  reputation  and  the  impact  the  incor- 
rect listing  would  have  on  neighborhood-wide 
property  values,  the  Akellas  filed  a lawsuit  after 
local  police  refused  to  correct  the  error.  They  were 
told  that  updates  were  done  quarterly.  The  list  was 
corrected  after  the  suit  received  media  attention 
from  as  far  away  as  London. 

A Washtenaw  County,  Mich.,  real  estate  agent. 
Rose  Hochman,  filed  an  affidavit  in  the  case  in 
which  she  noted,  "The  value  of  homes  near  houses 
identified  on  the  Internet  as  sex  offenders’  homes 
are  likely  to  decrease  because  many  people  do  not 
want  to  move  into  a house  near  a sex  offender." 

A request  by  the  Akellas  to  prohibit  the  state 
from  publishing  sex  offenders'  names  on  the 
Internet  until  a trial  is  held  was  denied  in  Decem- 
ber by  U S.  District  Judge  Patrick  J.  Duggan.  In 
his  ruling,  Duggan  said  the  plaintiffs  did  not  sub- 
mit a property  appraisal,  and  so  failed  to  prove 
their  contention. 

The  consensus  within  the  real-estate  industry 
is  that  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  whether  Megan's 
Law  is  going  to  have  an  effect  on  property  values, 
said  Donato  Maisano,  chairman  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Real  Estate  Appraisal  Commission  and  a mem- 
ber of  a national  appraisal  trade  group.  The  law  is 
so  recent,  he  said,  that  there  are  no  data  to  guide 
appraisers  in  their  work,  he  said.  It  is  possible  that 
some  houses  may  take  longer  to  sell  because  a 
sex  offender  lives  nearby. 

The  bigger  problem,  however,  is  for  houses 
surrounding  the  property,  Maisano  told  The  Hart- 
ford Courant.  “Who’s  to  say  where  the  stigma 
ends?  Does  the  effect  stop  two  houses  away,  or  is 
it  five  houses  a way.  a block  away  or  more?" 

Unlike  a house  where  a murder  is  committed 
and  no  one  wants  to  sleep  in  that  building,  he  said, 
sex  offenses  may  not  have  been  committed  at  the 
house  itself.  “The  effects  of  Megan's  Law  tend  to 
diminish  when  the  perpetrator  moves,"  Maisano 
observed. 


only  three  of  the  participants  were  going  to  be 
identified.  No  one  in  the  department  was  talking. 
Kaczmarek  then  approached  the  city's  Patrolman's 
Benevolent  Association  and  asked  for  its  assis- 
tance. 

"We  said  it’s  a bad  incident,  it's  a discredit  to 
the  department,  we  want  these  guys  to  come  in 
and  admit  what  they  did  and  they  will  be  dealt 
with  fairly"  he  said. 

All  18  of  the  officers  showed  up  in 
Kaczmarek’s  office  and  explained  the  roles  they 
played  in  the  episode.  The  discipline  meted  out 
was  considered  fair  by  the  officers,  he  said.  When 
the  local  press  called  several  minutes  later, 
Kaczmarek  said  he  could  not  reveal  the  identities 
of  the  men  because  it  was  now  part  of  a confiden- 
tial personnel  record.  The  newspapers  took  the 
case  all  the  way  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where 
they  ultimately  lost. 

For  the  union,  it  was  a question  of  keeping 
those  files  private,  said  the  union's  president,  Sgl. 
Robert  Hamilton.  "It  wasn't  about  the  names,  it 
was  that  we  felt  that  our  personnel  files  should 


not  come  under  FOIL  (Freedom  of  Information 
Law],"  he  said.  "Between  us  and  the  administra- 
tion we  were  pretty  much  on  the  same  side.  It  was 
good  to  sec  that  in  the  deal  they  negotiated  with 
us,  they  kept  their  end  of  the  bargain," 

Had  the  officers  not  been  confident  thut 
Kaczmarek  would  handle  the  situation  fairly  and 
confidentially,  he  said,  he  would  never  huve  been 
able  to  find  more  than  the  three  officers  initially 
identified  in  the  incident. 

"We  have  always  lived  under  the  rule  in  New 
York  State  that  this  a protected  file,"  Kac/miirck 
said.  "Had  it  been  known  it  was  not  a protected 
file,  I would  have  the  three  names  and  that  would 
have  been  it  — and  the  names  I had  were  who  the 
party  was  for,  the  person  who  rented  the  bus  and 
one  person  who  got  off  the  bus.  People  would  not 
trust  the  boss." 

Lessons  have  apparently  been  learned  from  the 
incident  und  its  repercussions,  noted  Kaczmarek. 
The  Chief  pointed  out  that  since  that  time,  several 
of  the  officers  involved  have  gone  on  to  cam  pro- 
motions, 
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Walking  the  walk: 


Can  police-media  relations  be  too  cozy? 


Continued  from  Page  1 

the  house,  but  one  wore  a hidden  mi- 
crophone that  broadcast  conversations 
for  the  benefit  of  Cable  News  Network 
reporters  A CNN  camera  was  also 
mounted  on  the  front  of  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment cars. 

In  1994,  Paul  and  Erma  Berger  were 
tried  and  found  not  guilty  of  poisoning 
eagles,  although  they  were  convicted 
on  a related  misdemeanor  charge.  Af- 
ter the  trial,  CNN  aired  the  footage  from 
the  raid,  The  San  Francisco-based  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
allowed  the  ranch  owners  to  press  a 
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lawsuit  against  the  network  and  the 
agents. 

Both  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
U.S.  Marshal  Service  had  policies  in 
place  that  permitted  media  ride-alongs 
at  the  tunc  of  the  two  incidents,  said 
Richard  A.  Cordray.  the  lawyer  for  the 
Federal  agents  in  both  cases,  The  view 
was  that  it  fostered  public  confidence 
in  law  enforcement  and  helped  educate 
the  public,  thus  deterring  crime,  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News, 

"We  pointed  out  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  often  bring  third  parties 
along  when  they  execute  a warrant  for 
a lot  of  reasons  — usually  any  reason- 
able one  they  think  will  help  them  do 
their  job." 

The  definition  of  that  job  should  not 
be  written  too  narrowly.  Cordray  said, 
observing  that  a police  officer’s  duty  is 
not  only  to  execute  warrants,  but  to  fight 
crime. 

“We  believe  officers  should  have 
some  discretion  when  they  bring  people 
along,"  he  said.  “They  bring  along 
translators,  locksmiths,  people  who 
have  had  property  stolen  to  identify  it, 
and  similarly,  bring  along  media"  as 
part  of  a crime-fighting  approach. 

Indeed,  police  have  defended  the 
ride-alongs  as  a legitimate  means  of 


The  ‘perp  walk’  and  its  conceptual 
offspring  — the  media  ride-along 
— may  be  on  shaky  legal  ground. 


deterring  crime  through  publicity.  Capt. 
Gerald  Garner  of  the  Lakewood,  Colo., 
Police  Department,  an  agency  with  a 
national  reputation  for  being  among  the 
most  open  with  the  press,  said  report- 
ers in  his  jurisdiction  are  extended  the 
same  privileges  as  ordinary  citizens. 

“We  think  the  more  people  know 
about  what  we  do,  the  better  it  is  for  us 
and  the  better  it  is  for  them"  he  told 
LEN.  ‘They  are  going  to  be  more  sup- 
portive of  us  the  next  time  we  ask  for  a 
tax  increase  because  we  want  more 
police  officers,  and  we  think  it  makes 
them  a more  intelligent  consumer  of 
police  services.  Thai’s  not  just  a line  of 
bull,  that  happens  to  be  the  truth." 

Any  citizen  other  than  a felon  can 
ride  along  with  Lakewood  officers,  said 
Gamer,  who  is  widely  written  on  the 
subject  of  police  media  relations.  The 
agency  does  draw  the  line,  however,  at 
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allowing  members  of  the  press  to  do 
anything  that  is  forbidden  for  citizens. 
For  example,  if  a citizen  is  told  to  stay 
in  the  car  while  an  officer  is  serving  a 
warrant,  then  the  same  instructions  go 
for  the  reporter  or  a camera  person. 

“We  don’t  make  a habit  of  taking 
them  into  places  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  the  right  to  be."  said  Gamer. 
“In  other  words,  coming  in  on  our  coat- 
tails because  they  wouldn’t  otherwise 
have  a right  to  be  there  — we  don’t  do 
that." 

The  broader  public-interest  argu- 
ment seems  less  than  persuasive  to  the 
High  Court.  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O’Connor  described  the  Maryland  in- 
cident as  "an  amazing  invasion”  of  the 
couple's  privacy.  Justice  Antonin  Scalia 
asked  Cordray  at  one  point  if  police 
officers  with  court  warrants  could  bring 
along  their  sisters-in-law  as  well  as  the 
news  media.  "Personally,  I’d  rather 
have  your  sister-in-law  come  along," 
he  said,  provoking  laughter  in  the  court- 
room. 

Scalia  also  took  issue  with 
Cordray 's  claim  that  media  ride-alongs 
prevent  law  enforcement  abuses.  The 
attorney  contended  that  whether  media 
involvement  turned  a lawful  search  into 
an  unconstitutional  one  under  Fourth 
Amendment  protections  should  depend 
on  a "reasonableness  test"  that  would 
“balance  the  nature  of  the  intrusion  and 
the  objective  served"  by  the  media  par- 
ticipation. 

When  told  that  media  ride-alongs 


can  help  deter  crime  and  police  abuses. 
Justice  David  H.  Souter  dismissed  the 
argument  as  “fluff." 

Although  only  the  activities  of  gov- 
ernment entities  are  applicable  under 
the  Constitution,  and  the  liability  of  the 
news  media  itself  is  not  directly  at  is- 
sue in  the  cases,  the  Ninth  Circuit  court 
nonetheless  held  that  CNN’s  close  co- 
operation with  Government  agents  had 
made  the  network  a "state  actor."  With 
the  organization's  appeal  pending. 
CNN  had  no  comment. 

Some  observers  suggest  that  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Court 
handed  down  a two-part  decision,  one 
that  found  the  ride-along  practice  to 
violate  Fourth  Amendment  rights  while 
excusing  the  particular  agents  involved, 
who  were  operating  under  official 
manuals  that  encouraged  ride-alongs 
during  the  early  1990s. 

Perp  walks  were  suspended  in  New 
York  City  in  March,  pending  an  appeal 
of  a Federal  judge's  ruling  that  the  prac- 
tice served  no  "legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment objective"  was  served  in  the  case 
of  an  accused  burglar. 

John  Lauro  Jr.,  an  apartment  door- 
man, was  walked  from  a precinct  house 
to  a police  car  and  then  driven  around 
the  block,  just  to  accommodate  a local 
television  station. 

David  Shall,  senior  vice  president 
of  Twentieth  Television,  which  distrib- 
utes the  widely  syndicated  program 
"Cops",  declined  to  comment  on  the 
record  for  LEN.  However,  he  told  USA 
Today  that  reality-based  television 
shows  will  likely  be  unaffected  should 
the  Supreme  Court  reject  arguments 
supporting  media  ride-alongs. 

Once  the  filmed  police  raids  are 
over,  he  noted,  the  subjects  are  asked 
to  sign  waivers  allowing  the  footage  to 
be  aired.  If  they  decline,  their  faces  and 
identification  are  blurred  or  the  tape  is 
not  used. 


The  more 
things  change. . . 


Continued  from  Page  8 

ence,  1 earned  my  degree  in  five  years 
and  graduated  with  honors. 

In  time  I developed  auditory  nerve 
damage  due  to  my  exposure  to  exces- 
sive noise,  discovering  the  condition 
one  day  when  1 suffered  excruciating 
pain  at  the  police  pistol  range  This  won 
me  a temporary  assignment  to  "light 
duly."  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
Police  Academy  had  read  about  a one- 
act  play  I had  written  that  was  produced 
off-Broadway.  He  asked  if  1 would  con- 
sider working  for  him  to  write  the  script 
for  an  in-service  course  that  was  soon 
to  be  televised.  "Around  the  Clock,"  as 
it  would  be  called,  was  scheduled  to  be 
shown  weekly  in  every  station  house, 
with  compulsory  attendance  by  the  rank 
and  file.  I jumped  at  the  opportunity  and 
provided  him  with  dozens  of  scripts  that 
I developed  from  bare  outlines.  Ironi- 
cally. when  The  New  York  Times  later 
reviewed  the  series  in  glowing  terms, 
my  name  was  nowhere  to  be  found  on 
the  list  of  people  responsible  for  the 
program’s  success.  The  "leper  syn- 
drome" permitted  no  other  course  of 
action. 

After  retiring  from  the  Police  De- 
partment, 1 continued  in  city  service  in 
a second  career  as  a teacher  and  super- 


visor of  classes  of  socially  maladjusted 
and  emotionally  handicapped  children. 
I earned  a master's  degree.  I became 
state-certified  in  educational  adminis- 
tration and  supervision.  I wrote  and  had 
published  an  autobiographical  novel, 
"Law  Enforcement,  Inc.,"  that  dealt 
with  the  issue  of  corruption  within  the 
NYPD.  1 continued  to  write  articles, 
most  of  them  published  in  local  news- 
papers. and  recently  completed  a non- 
fiction manuscript.  "Hanging  In:  How 
to  Get  a Grievance  Redressed  by  Your 
State  Legislature."  The  work  is  based 
upon  my  18  years  of  unpaid  lobbying 
experiences  that  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  Chapter  666  of  the  New  York 
State  Laws  of  1990.  It  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a guide  for  people  throughout 
the  country  who  might  seek  redress  by 
means  of  the  legislative  process. 

By  virtually  every  measure,  my  life 
has  been  enriched  by  my  diverse  expe- 
riences, and  continues  to  be.  Still.  I can- 
not help  but  feel  resentful  at  having 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  be  more 
productive  during  my  days  as  a law 
enforcement  officer,  all  because  of  one 
irresponsibly  lodged  civilian  complaint. 
It  continues  to  rankle,  just  as  1 am  sure 
it  continues  to  have  a place  in  my  Po- 
lice Department  file 
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Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

2-4.  DUI  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $350. 

2-4.  Drug  Trak  for  Windows  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $395. 

2- 29.  School  of  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Richardson,  Texas.  $795. 

3- 4.  Harassment,  Discrimination  & Li- 
ability: Managing  a Healthy  Work  Envi- 
ronment. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Conway. 
S.C. 

7-8.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Beachwood,  Ohio. 

7-9.  Fraud  Investigation  Methods.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute. Phoenix. 

7-9.  Multi-Agency  Incident  Management 
for  Law  Enforcement  & the  Fire  Service. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Van  Buren,  Mich. 

7-9.  Cultural  Awareness:  Train  the 
TVainer.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

7-9.  First  Line  Supervision.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Mapple  Grove,  Minn. 

7-11.  Verbal  Judo  — Train  the  Trainer. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $575. 

7-11.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

7-11.  Motorcycle  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Miami,  Fin.  $525. 

7-11.  Homicide  Investigations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525 

7- 18.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Richmond.  Ky. 
$695. 

8- 11.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Charleston,  W Vb. 

8-11.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 


sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

9.  Countering  Terrorism.  Presented  by  the 
Terrorist  Activities  Subcommittee.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Chapter  of  the  American  Society 
for  Industrial  Security.  Arlington,  Va.  $80. 

10-11.  Tracing  Illegal  Proceeds.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  Training  Institute.  Phoe- 
nix. 

11.  Legal  Issues  for  Schools.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Institute  of  the  College 
of  Lake  County.  Grayslake,  111.  $159. 

14.  Police  Dispatch  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Cnminal  Justice  Institute  of  the  College 
of  Lake  County.  Grayslake,  III. 

14-15.  Managing  the  Internal  Affairs 
UniL  Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Maple  Grove, 
Minn. 

14-15.  Problem-Solving:  The  Seven  A’s. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  St.  Louis. 

14-16.  Fraud  Investigation  Methods.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute. Denver. 

14-16.  Advanced  Crime  Analysis.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

14-18.  Street  Gang  Identification  & Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $525. 

14-18.  Managing  the  Training  Function. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525 

14-18.  SWAT  II:  Advanced  Tactical  & 
Hostage  Rescue  Operations.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Ithaca,  N Y. 

14-25.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Miami,  Fla. 
$695 

14- 25.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Tempe,  Ariz.  $695 

15- 18.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Brookline.  Mass. 

15-18.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Greensboro,  N.C 

17-18.  Ethical  Standards  in  Police  Ser- 
vices. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 


ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Tbcson,  Ariz 

17-18.  Response  to  Chemical,  Biological 
& Nuclear  Ttrrorism.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 

17-18.  Tracing  Illegal  Proceeds.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  Training  Institute.  Den- 
ver. 

21-22.  Dispute  Resolution  for  Law  En- 
forcement Executives.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. Buffalo  Grove,  III 

21-24.  SWAT  Supervisors'  Thctics  & 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna 
tional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Ports- 
mouth. N.H. 

21-24.  Planning,  Designing  & Construct- 
ing Police  Facilities.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
Alexandria,  Va. 

21-25.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $550 

21-25.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525 

21-25.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $550. 

21- 25.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525 

22- 25.  Nonviolent  C risis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
New  York. 

22-25.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Philadelphia. 

24-25.  Work  & Well-Being  in  Policing  & 
Public  Safety.  Presented  by  Buffalo  State 
College  & the  Western  New  York  Stress 
Reduction  Program  Buffalo,  N.Y.  $100. 

28-29.  Administering  & Managing  Cam- 
pus Law  Enforcement  & Security  Agen- 
cies. Presented  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  St.  Louis 

28-30.  Community  Oriented  Policing  & 
the  Traffic  Function.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  S325. 

28-30.  Investigation  of  Computer  Crime. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


Buffalo  Stale  College.  Attn  Dr  Roben 
Delprino,  Psychology  Department.  1300 
Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo.  NY  14222  (716) 
878-6669 

CQC  Service  Group,  Kingsbury  Lane. 
Billerica.  MA  01862.  (617)  667-5591 

Criminal  Justice  Inslitute.Collegc  of  Lake 
County.  19351  W Washington  Si  . 
Grayslake.  IL  60030- 1 1 98  (847 ) 223-6601 . 
ext.  2937.  Fax  (847)  548-3384  E-moil 
rubel@clc.cc.il. us, 

Crisis  Prevention  Institute,  331 5-K  North 
1 24th  St..  Brookfield.  W1 53005  I -800-558- 
8976.  Fax  (414)  783-5906  E-mail 
info@crisisprevcntion  com  Web 
<www.cnsisprevention.com>. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  PO  Box 

77902,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90099-3334  (2 1 3) 
743-2497  Fax  (213)  743-2313 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
LLC.  PO  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035 
(860)  653-0788  E-mail  dhulch@sncl  net 
Web.  <http7/www.patriotweb.com/hlei>. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Flonda.  4567  St 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So  .Jacksonville.  FL  32216. 


(904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  PO.  Box  90976,  Washington,  DC 
20090-0976.  1-800-THE  IACP  Fax  (703) 
836-4543.  Web:  <www.theiacp.org> 

International  Conference  of  Police  Chap- 
lains, c/o  Cathy  Walker.  Registrar.  PO  Box 
5590.  Destin,  FL  32540  (850)  654-9736 
Fax  (850)  654-9742  E-mail 

icpc@compuservc.com,  Web 

<www  ICPCATS99@aol.com> 

Investigation  Thrining  Institute,  PO  Box 
770579.  Orlando.  FL  32877-0579  (407) 
816-7273  Fax  (407)  816-7232  Web 
<www.invesligationtraining.com> 

National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse,  American  Prosecutors  Research  In- 
stitute. 99  Canal  Center  Plaza,  Suite  510. 
Alexandria.  VA  22314.  (703)  739-0321  Fax 
(703)836-3195 

National  Criminal  Justice  Association, 
444  N Capitol  St..  NW.  #618.  Washington. 
DC  20001  Fux  (202)  508-3859  Web 
<www  sso.org/ncja> 

National  White  Collar  Crime  Center,  1 1 

Commerce  Dr..  Suite  200.  Morgantown.  WV 


26505  1-800-221-4424.  ext  45  Fax:  (304) 
291-2282  Web:  <www.summit.nw3c.org>. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  PO  Box  57350, 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237- 
4724.  Web:  <http://www.tiac.net/u5ers/ 
gburke/neilem.html> 

Police  Futurists  International,  c/o  Comdr. 
Dave  Petlinari.  Pueblo  County  Sheriff's  Of- 
fice. Pueblo,  Colo.  (719)583-6410  E-mail 
pettnari@pueblo.org  Web 

<www  policcfuturists.org> 

Ramsey  County  Sheriff’s  Department. 
Attn.  IAOCC.I4  W Kellogg  Blvd..  St  Paul. 
MN  55102  1-800-441-9387.  E-mail 
IAOCC@co.ramsey  mn  us 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 

PO  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707  (972)664-3471  Fax  (972)699-7172 
Web:  <http://web2.airmail.net/slf/slci.html> 

Terrorist  Activities  Subcommittee,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Chapter.  American  Society  for 
Industrial  Security.  PO  Box  5066.  Herndon. 
VA  20172  (703)  237-2513  E-mail 
MNudell@aol.com. 


28-July  1.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention. 
Presented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

28-July  I.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention. 
Presented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Columbus.  Ohio 

28-July  2.  Advunced  Techniques  for  Un- 
resolved Death  Investigations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $550 

28-July  2.  Less  Lethul  Weapons  Instruc- 
tor Certification  Course.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. Aurora,  Colo. 

JULY 

6-9.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

6- 9.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Calgary.  Alberta. 

7- 9.  1A  Trak  TVaining  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $395. 

7-9.  Forensic  Light  Energy.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Fla.  $425. 

7-9.  Administration,  Munnging  & Super- 
vision of  the  Field  Training  Officer  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $425 

12-14.  Advanced  Tuclical  Management 
for  Communders  & Supervisors.  Prc 
seated  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  Curbondalc.  III. 

12-14.  Risk  Management  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
St  Charles,  Mo. 

12-14.  First  Line  Supervision.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Lakewood,  N J 

12-14.  WhBt  Every  New  Police  Chief 
Needs  to  Know.  Presented  by  the  Interna 
tional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  St. 
Louis. 

12-16.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525. 

12-16.  Advanced  FoxPro  CDI  Program- 


ming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla  $695 

12-16.  Police/Mcdical  Investigation  of 
Death.  Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Miami,  Fla. 

12- 23.  At-Scene  Thiffic  Acddcnt/Homl- 
clde  Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  $695 

13- 16.  Investigation  & Prosecution  of 
Child  Abduction.  Presented  by  the  National 
Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child  Abuse.  Sun 
Francisco.  $175. 

13- 16.  Nonviolent  CrlsLs  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Indianapolis. 

13-16.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Prr 
vented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Austin,  Texas. 

13-16.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Detroit. 

13-16.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Madisonvillc, 
Ky  $395 

19-20.  Developing  Facilitation  SkilLs  Prc 
sented  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Alexandria,  Vn. 

19-20.  Reducing  School  Violence.  Prc 
sented  by  the  Inlcmutionul  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Hillsboro,  Ore 

19-21.  Annual  Meeting:  “Criminal  Jus- 
tice: A Partnership  Enterprise." Presented 
by  the  National  Criminul  Justice  Association. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 

19-21.  Critlcul  Incident  Management.  Pre 
sented  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  White  Bear  I-ukc.  Minn 

19-23.  Symposium  for  the  School  Re- 
source Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $525. 

19-23. 26th  Annuul  Training  Seminar  for 
Law  Enforcement  Chuplains.  I'rcscnted  by 
the  International  Conference  of  Police  Chup- 
lains. Columbus.  Ohio 


USave  These  Dates!! 

Thursday  & Friday,  August  19-20,  1999 

for 

The  Second  School  Safety  Conference 
and  Workshop 

COVERING  ESSENTIAL  TOPICS  ON  SCHOOL  SAFETY  & SECURITY 

AT 

JOHN  JAU  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE/  CUNa 

(Ranked  #1  Graduate  Studies  Program,  Criminal  Justice  Policy, 
by  US  News  & World  Report) 

LOCATION 

899  TENTH  AVENUE,  ROOM  636T 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10019-1029 

sponsored  by 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CENTER/  SMI, 
NEW  YORK  STATE  REGIONAL  COMMUNITY 
POLICING  INSTITUTE 
& 

SCHOOL  SAFETY  PROFESSIONALS,  LLC 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 
(212)  237-8638  or  Email  us  at:  ejesmitrfa  facultv.iiav.cuny.edu 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“We  strongly  oppose  data  collection  because  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  achieve 
a color-blind  society  is  by  keeping  track  of  what  color  people  are.” 

— James  Pasco,  executive  director  of  the  National  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  reacting  to  legislation  that  would  address 

racial  profiling  by  requiring  police  to  collect  data  on  motorists  they  stop.  (Story,  Page  I.) 


